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Preface  to  Second  Edition 


Many  requests  have  been  made  for  some  of  our  publi- 
cations of  which  the  edition  is  exhausted,  some  requiring  them 
for  binding,  so  as  to  have  a complete  set.  We  have  accord- 
ingly reprinted  number  one  with  additions  as  number  twelve, 
number  ten  with  additions  as  number  nineteen,  number  "seven 
• with  additions  as  number  twenty-one,  and  have  reprinted  with 
the  same  number  five,  eleven,  thirteen  and  fifteen.  We  are 
now  reprinting  numbers  two  and  four  together.  There  still 
remain  out  of  print  numbers  three,  six,  eight,  nine  and  sixteen 
which  we  hope  to  reprint  in  the  course  of  time. 
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Niagara  Historical  Society. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  1 That  this  organization  shall  be  called  the  Niagara  Historical 


2.  Its  objects  are  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Canadian  history  and 
literature,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  Canadian  historical  relics,  the 
fcnilding  up  of  Canadian  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  the  preservation  of  all 
historical  landmarks  in  this  vicinity. 

3.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Curator  and  an  Executive  Committee  in  addition  of  five;  five 
members  to  form  a quorum,  the  President  to  be  ex-officio  member  of  all 
committees 

4.  The  Society  shall  hold  regular  meetings  of  its  members  and  occssional 
open  meetings,  when  the  public  shall  be  invited 

5.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents;  any  member  whose 
subscription  is  unpaid,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  annual  meeting. 

6.  This  Society  shall  affiliate  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Historical  Society, 
paying  annually  theroto  the  tax  of  ten  cents  per  capita  of  membership  of 
Society. 

7.  The  annual  celebration  shall  be  held  on  the  17th  of  September  in  each 
year,  or  as  near  to  that  as  possible. 

8.  The  Society  shall  hold  eight  regular  meetings  during  the  year.  These 
meetings  to  be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month. 

9.  The  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  October  13th. 
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PREFACE 


In  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  their  second  pamphlet,  the  Niagara^ 
Historical- Society  would  express  their  gratification  at  the  favor  shown  to,  their 
first,  “The  Taking  of  Fort  George,”  and  rejoice  to  know  that  the  author, 
Major  Cruikshank,  will  soon  contribute  another  valuable  paper  describing  the. 
“Seven  Months’ Occupation  of  Niagara  by  the  Americans.”  The  present 
issue  contains  a poem  by  Mrs.  Curzon,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Historical 
Society,  Toronto,  the  author  of  “Laura  Secord”  and  other  poems,  a paper  by 
Canon  Bull,  the  President  of  the  Lundy’s  Lane  Historical  research. 

. To  show  the  aims  ana  objects  of  our  Society  and  what  we  have  done,  are, 
doing  and  hope  to  do,,  it  may  be  well  to  make  some  extracts  from  the  report, 
of  the  Society  and  the  address  of  the  President,  read ,13th  October.  1896; 

“It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  Historical  Society  had -not, been, 
formed  here  a score  of  year  s ago,  when  pioneers  and  veterans  .were  alive,  who 
could  have  told  us  so  much  that  we  have  now  no  means  of  obtaining.  : 

“Our  thoughts  to-night  must  be  both  retrospective  and  prospective^  We  = 
speak  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  we  hope  to  do  In ..-.  l. .8-9.2,  a L small 
Society  was  formed,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  giving  ^ssi^tanee  . in;  dhe  -Oen-' 
tenary  proceeding's. on  .Inly  Jfith,. : It  is  believed  only  two  meejtings^weie  held.-, 
and  one  open  meeting,  at  . which  a paper  was  read,  “Niagara  On§.  Huudred. 
Years  Ago,”  which  was  printed  bv  the.  Lundy’s.Lane  Historical  Society.  . The’ 
officers  were.  President,  vVilfiam  Kirby;  Secretary,  Daniel  Servos,  Treasurer, 
D.  McDougall  In  November,  1895,  a meetings was  called  for  all  interested,” 
as  it  was  felt  strongly  by  a few  that  in  this  historic  Spot  such  a Society. should 
exist.  It  was  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence  that  we  engaged  in  the  task, 
for  we  had  been  assured  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  break  down  the  cold, 
dead  wall  of  apathy  and  indifference  that  we  everywhere  encountered  and  as 
to  collecting  relics,  everything  valuable  had  disappeared,  was -either-  destroyed 
or  given  away;  or,  that  if  any  remained,  they  would  not  be  given  to  us.  But 
ail  these  dark  prono-tications  proved  false.  What  have  we  done?  Briefly, 
this:  We  have  a list  of  over  fifty  members,  have  adopted  a constitution  and 

by-laws,  a motto  too,  “The  Lovetof  Country  Guides,”  We  have  had  interesting, 
meetings,  three  of  them  being  open  to  the  public  at  which  papers  were  read. 
One  by  Capt.  Cruikshank  has  been  printed-in  pamphlet  form  with  an  ohL  en- 
graving. . VVe  have  had  a successful-apni  versary,  on  the  platform  repYesenta- j 
tives  of  five  Historical  Societies- indeed  the  Presidents,  of  four.  A poem  was 
read,  dedicated  to  our  Society,  by  Mrs.  Curzon.  A paper  was  read  by  Canon. 
Bull  and  addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Fitzgibbon,  Capt.  Cruikshank,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Garrett,  Kev.  P.  Spencer,  Col.  Currie  and  Major  Hiscott.  You  have 
heard  the  satisfactory  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  showing  a 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

“A  remarkable  and  valuable  exhibit,  for  which  we  were  indebted  chiefly 
to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  I oh n 1).  Servos,  of  documents,  weapons,  old  silver,  flags, 
Indian. relics,  was. universally  e.otpmpngdd.  VVe  also  followed  the  example  of 
the  L.  L.  Society,  in  decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  died  to  save  their 


country,  the  four  to  whom  a tablet  is  placed  in  St.  Mark’s  church  on  May  27th, 
(the  grand-daughter  of  one  of  them,  Capb.  McLelland  is  among  us), 

“Other  encouragements,  we  have  had  The  Mayor  kindly  allowed  the 
use  of  his  office  for  our  first  meetings.  The  town  council  granted  the  use  of 
the  old  library  room.  A large  case  was  presented  by  Mr.  Long,  (since  then 
four  cases  for  our  collection  by  the  Archaelogical  Museum,  Toronto.)  Con- 
tributions have  come  in  rapidly;  such  valuable  historic  relics  as  General 
Brock’s  cocl^ed  hat,  obtained  from  Mrs.  Herbert  Ball,  through  the  ^kindqess 
qf  Mr.  Alfred  Ball;  and  the  sword  surrendered  at  the  Taking  of  Fort  Niagara 
by  our  troops  in  1813,  from  Mr.  Alexander  Servos;  papers  printed  in  Niagara, 
1794,  presented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  F.  Ball;  the  christening  bowl  used  by  Kev.  R. 
Addison,  kindly  loaned  by  Vlrs.  Stevenson,  and  many  other  articles  form  the 
nucleus  of  what  we  hope  may  become  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection. 
Our  curator,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  nobly  performed  his  task  and  deserves  our 
hearty  thanks.  The  work  of  correctly  and  neatly  labeling  and  entering  250 
articles  is  no  slight  one,  (now  over  400) 

“And  now  what  we  hope  to  do,  The  respected  President  of  the  L.  L 
H.  S.,  Canon  Bull,  has  assured  us  thut  the  greatest  cause  of  vitality  is  its 
publications,  and  thus  it  has  earned  the  right  to  receive  grants  from  the 
county  and  the  province,  has  thus  disseminated  useful  and  valuable  historic 
information.  Canon  Bull,  in  his  address  a year  ago,  advocated  the  erection 
in  Niagara  of  a memorial  of  the  landing  of  the  0.  E.  Loyalists,  with  the 
names  of  the  refugees,  at  the  spot  on  the  beach  where  so  many  of  them  landed, 
and  this  would  be  a legitimate  wo  k for  us.  The  preservation  of  our  forts 
and  historic  spots  is  another  worthy  object  of  our  ambition,  and  we  rejoiee 
that  already  a step  has  been  taken  in  that  direction.  We  hope  to  obtain 
from  the  County  Council  and  the  Provincial  Government  a small  grant  for 
printing  purposes,  as  we  already  have  other  historical  documents  to  print. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  much  before  us.  \Y  e feel  that  as  a Society 
we  have  much  reason  for  thankfulness  fir  what  we  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish in  less  than  a year  and  should  the  same  zeal,  the  same  hearty  suppo.t 
be  given  in  the  ensuing  year  as  in  the  last  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  our  record.  ” 

Since  the  above  was  written  a grant  has  been  given  by  the  County  Conncil 
of  Lincoln  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for 
printing  purposes.  The  Historical  Pilgrimage  to  Niagara,  May  24th,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh,  and  the  meeting  here  of  the  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Association  of  Ontario,  June  2nd,  have  developed  much  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  neighborhood  and  much  interest  was  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  historical  collection.  There  are  now  fifty  picture  frames 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  containing  deeds,  commissions,  pictures 
of  the  town,  valuable  historical  documents,  and  we  would  earnestly  ask  all 
who  have  any  papers,  pamphlets  books  printed  in  Niagara  in  early  days, 
or  articles  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  country  to  contribute  by  loan  or 
otherwise.  A record  is  carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Wi  kinson,  the  curator,  and 
all  articles  contributed  are  acknowledged  in  the  Niagara  Times  in  the 
“Historical  Column.”  In  the  year  1800,  a library  was  formed  in  Niagara, 
the  history  of  which  is  known  for  twenty  years,  and  it  is  particularly  wished 
to  obtain  some  of  the  books  belonging  to  it;  several  rare  and  curious  vol- 
umes have  lately  been  given  The  donors  may  be  sure  that  great  care  will 
be  taken  in  the  preservation.  The  room  is  open  from  three  to  five  on 
Saturdays  and  many  visitors  from  different  cities  and  countries  lave  shown 
great  interest  in  the  collection  so  that  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  helping  in 
forming  an  historical  museum  are  giving  pleasure  and  conferring  a real 
benefit  on  their  country,  for  such  collections  serve  to  develop  patriotio 
feeling. 


Centennial  Poem 


Written  by  Mrs.  Curzon,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Historical  Society, 
Toronto;  dedicated  to  the  Niagara  Historical  Society,  and  read  by  Rev.  J. 
C,  Garrett,  Roctor  of  St.  Mark's,  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Society,  17th 
Sept.,  1896. 

That  dark  September  for  New  France  was  pasti 
Vandreuil  had  signed  capitulation’s  bonds; 

Montcalm  and  Wolfe  lay  in  their  quiet  graves. 

St  George’s  Cross  flew  o’er  Canadian  soil 
From  brave  Quebec,  to  where  the  sea  drives  in 
Among  the  reefs  and  keys  of  Florida; 

Nothing  remained  to  France  but  Britain's  grace. 

Courage  had  done  its  best — a splendid  best — 

Can  grander  name  than  Montcalm  ever  rise  ? 

Nothing  remained  to  France  but  Britain’s  grace. 

But  what  more  shall  we  ask,  save  grace  of  God  ? 

Large-hearted,  generous,  noble,  England  gives 
No  grudging  freedom,  no  false  liberty  ; 

With  princely  hand,  and  brow  serene  and  kind 
She  dowers  her  subject  peoples  with  the  dower 
Of  children,  bidding  them  forget  old  feuds 
And  live  and  prosper  in  her  mother- love. 

And  so  no  hearts  were  wrung  by  servile  tasks; 

No  passions  raged  ’neath  black  oppression’s  foot: 

The  gallant  French- Canadian  found  no  foe, 

But  a sound  friend  in  every  British  face. 

And  when  hot  words  grew  into  hotter  deeds 
Between  Great  Britain  and  some  hasty  sons 
In  her  colonial  kingdom  oversea, 

Canadians  all,  one  heart  our  people  held 
As  lieges  of  the  king,  for  Britain’s  rights, 

And  British  subjects’  rights  maligned,  forsworn. 

Then  when  ’twas  o’er  and  “seven  red  years  of  blood” 

Brought  thousands  leal  and  true  to  monarchy 
On  to  Canadian  soil,  the  land  grew  strait — 

Too  narrow  for  so  large  a multitude  ; 
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A multitude  of  men,  and  women,  too, 

Whose  hearts  were  warm  with  love  and  hot  with  wrongpi 
Whose  principles  of  honour,  duty,  faith, 

Of  loyalty  and  truth,  had  been  through  fire 
And  come  out  steiling  gold.  Not  theirs  to  fall 
Lamenting  of  their  losses,  but  to  turn 
Bold  hearts  and  willing,  hands  to  win  afresh 
Homes— British  homes — beneath  the  Union  Jack. 

Ah  ! What  a joy  it  was  when  Pitt — who  knew 
And  trusted  British  instincts,  had  his  way 
And  settled  British  laws  on  British  ground  ! ; 

Ontario,  it  was  thine  to  be  so'  blest  ! 

The  imperial  circlet  on  thy  regal  brow 
Who  proudly  set,  with  every  gein  ablaze-  • 

And  England’s  glorious  throne  enthroned'  thy  king 
Thou  province  of  the  west'  whose  limits  reached 
This  far  Pacific,  this  was  thy  golden  dower — 

A freedom  large  and  wide  as  righteousness. 

Hail  then  th_y  splendid  coronation  ! 

Out  of  full  hearts  and  graceful  memories 
Wc  greet  with  shouts  thy.  grand  centenary  ; 

Gladly  recalling  that  fond  day  and  hour 
When  on  the  gracious  soil  beneath  our  feet 
The  noble  Simcoe.  stepped,  our  Governor. 

And  oh!  how  joyful  the  momentous  day 
That  saw  the  lieges  come  from  far  and  near 
Obedient  to  the  summous  of  the  king, 

To  hold  the  Province’s  first  Parliament. 

0 pregnant  day  and  full  of  weal  or  woe 
To  millions  yet  nnborn  ! But  there  was  that 
Beneath  it  all  would  guarantee  its  worth — 

The  Word  of  God  f Tiis  law  ! The  inspired  command 
That  Britain  least  of  all  can  e’er  gainsay 
For  that  she  owes  it  most!  Ort  this  alone 
Stands,  and  has  ever  stood  her  liberty. 

O Britain  ! Mother-land  ! to  thee  we  turn 
With  proud  high  hearts  and  eyes  alight  with  love 
Knowing  thee  ever  true  and  ever  great. 

Our  kindling  souls  to-day  find  in  thy  name 
Our  richest  boast.  Canadians  ! Britons  ! 

We  ask  no  more  ; the  rest  is  in  our  hands. 
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(From  Ackerman’s  Magazine  1810) 


Fort  Niagara, 


N.  Y.,  1783-1796 


— OR— 


The  Long  Hold-over  Period  of  That  Fort 


(A  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bull,  President  of  Lundy’s 
Lane  H.  S.,  before  the  Niagara  Historical  Society  at  Niagara,  Ont., 
Sept.  17,  189  6.) 

The  celebration  across  the  river,  of  an  event  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  August  17,  179  6,  namely:  England’s  surrender  of  Fort 
Niagara  to  the  new  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
observed  a few  days  ago  by  a very  large  concourse  of  people  at  the 
old  Fort.  Although  the  occasion  was  memorable,  and  attracted 
considerable  public  attention,  and  jubilant  -addresses  were  invited, 
yet  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  day’s  proceedings, 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  was  said  or  no  explanation  given  as 
to  the  long  delay  intervening  between  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783 
and  179  6,  a period  of  thirteen  years,  before  the  Treaty  was  ful- 
filled so  far  as  concerned  the  restoration  of  Fort  Niagara  and  certain 
other  forts  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  authorities.  The 
long  delay  or  hold-over  period  caused  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  people  of'  the  Republic.  It  was  held  to  be  an  unsufferable  griev- 
ance-enough, again,  to  provoke  hostilities  between  the  two  Powers. 

The  able  author  of  “A  Brief  History  of  Old  Fort  Niagara,”  says, 
on  pp.  61,  62 :: — “At  last,  June  1,  1796,  the  day  set  by  treaty  for  the 
“evacuation,  arrived,  but  none  of  the  five  forts  were  evacuated. 
“Why?  Because,  the  United  States  were  not  ready  to  occupy  them, 
“not  even.  Fort  Niagara,  the  most  important  of  the  five. 

“So  badly,  indeed,  had  the  United  States  army  ueen  supplied 
“with  provisions  that,  when  notice  was  sent  to  the  Federal  General 
“by  the  British  officers  that  they  had  received  orders  to  deliver  up 
“their  respective  posts  pursuant  to  the  treaty,  and  that  they  were 
“prepared  to  do  -so  whenever  he  was  ready  to  take  possession  of 
“them,  aij  answer  was-veturned  that  unless  the  British  officers  could 
“supply  his  army  . ^ quantity  of  provisions  on  ar- 

riving at  the  tajtes,  he  conid  not  attempt  to  march  for  many 
“weeks;” 

(Quoted  by  Hon.  Peter  A.  Porter,  from  Weld’s  Travels,  page 

302.) 

“A  British  statement,”  adds  Mr.  Porter,  “but  in  general,  sub- 
stantiated by  fact. 

"“On  August  11th,  the  order  having  been  duly  presented,  the 
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“British  evacuated  Fort  Niagara  and  transferred  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  men,  guns,  ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  across  the 
“river.  As  the  banner  of  St.  George  came  down  from  the  flag-pole 
“at  Fort  Niagara  oni  that  day,  the  British  emblem  floated  over  but 
“one  spot  on  American  soil,  Michilimacinac,  which  was  not  surren- 
dered up  to  the  United  States  until  the  following  October. 

“So  Niagara  was  the  next  to 'the  last  post  evacuated  in  Amer- 
ica." 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show  from  official  docu- 
ments of  tie  period,  what  were  the  real  reasons  for  the  long  delay 
or  hold-over  period  of  1783-’96. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  we  should  at  this  time  go  back 
to  events  that  occurred  at  a period  so  distant:  but,  in  doing  so,  it 
will  be,  perhaps,  interesting  and  useful  to  the  student  of  history  ana 
of  international  politics,  in  order  to  understand  and  fairly  to 
judge  between  the  two  administrations  at  that  time, — the  one  as 
conciliating  as  possible,  and  the  other  as  perverse  and  hostile. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  confederation  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  formed  at  the  commencement,  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  peace.  The  nature  of  this  compact  must  also  be  observed. 
It  was  a pure  democracy.  The  government  was  not  placed  in  the 
hands  of  even  a few  individuals,  but  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  representatives  of  the  States. 

Considerable  difficulty  existed  in  the  objects  prescribed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  These  difficulties  arose  from  the  impediments 
which  were  placed  in  the  way  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  which 
operated  so  as  to  prevent  their  recovery  of  debts  wnich  had  been 
owing  previous  to  the  revolution.  These  debts  it  was  not  possible 
to  recover.  This,  and  other  circumstances,  sanctioned  the  British 
government  in  the  retention  of  certain  forts.,  posts,  etc.,  which,  had 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  been  strictly  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  ought  to  and  would  have  been  surrendered  at  once. 

In  December,  1785,  we  find  Mr.  Adams  at  the  British  Court, 
“urging  the  complaints  of  America  and  pressing  for  a full  compli- 
ance with  the  treaty."  In  reply  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  (after- 
“wards  Duke  of  Leeds)  said  that  “the  engagements  entered  into  by 
“a  treaty  ought  to  be  mutual  and  equally  binding  on  the  respective 
“contracting  parties.  It  would  be,  therefore,  the  neight  of  folly 
“as  well  as  injustice  to  suppose  one  party  alone — the  British — 
“obliged  to  a strict  observance  of  the  public  faith  while  the  other 
“might  remain  free  to  deviate  from  its  own  engagements  as  often 
“as  convenience  might  seem  to  render  such  deviation  necessary, 
“though  at  the  expense  of  its  own  credit  and  importance.”  And  ha 
assured  Mr.  Adams  that  as  soon  as  his  government  should  evince  on 
their  part  a disposition  to  fulfill  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  would 
co-operate  with  him.  For  the  justice  of  the  Marquis’  allegations  we 
need  only  refer  to  a letter  of  Mr.  Jay  to  General  Washington,  in 
which  he  confesses,  “it  is  too  true,  the  treaty  has  been  violated." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Jay  we  find  General  Washington  exclaiming:  — 
“What  a misfortune  it  is  that  the  British  should  have  so  well 
“grounded  a pretext  for  their  infraction;  and  what  a disgraceful 
“part  out  of  the  choice  of  difficulties  are  we  to  act!" 
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In  no  measure  was  the  American  system  more  evident  than  the 
predicament  in  which  the  creditor  was  placed.  Session  after  session 
in  the  state  legislature  were  “acts,”  called  “instalment  acts,”  passed, 
defining  the  definite  periods  to  which  payment  o l instalments  on 
debts  were  to  be  deferred.  This  was  done  in  actual  defiance  of  the 
treaty.  The  conduct  of  the  popular  party  on  this  occasion  is  well 
described  by  the  learned  biographer  of  Washington — (Marshall) : 
“These  contests  were  the  more  animated,  because  in  the  state 
“governments,  generally,  no  principal  had  been  introduced  which 
“could  resist  the  wild  progress  of  the  moment,  or  give  the  people 
“an  opportunity  to  reflect  and  allow  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
time  for  reflection.” 

Such  was  the  want  of  principle  at  that  time  existing  that  “it 
“was  impossible  to  negotiate  bonds  even  where  the  creditors  were 
“unquestionably  competent,  but  at  a discount  of  30,  40  or  50  per 
“cent.” 

From  their  legislatures  they  expected  other  acts  favorable  to 
the  prolongation  of  payments,  and  made  their  election  of  such  men 
as  would  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  these  measures.  They  even 
threatened  “to  suspend  the  administration  of  justice  by  private 
“violence.” 

As  to  private  debts,  however,  we  are  bound  not  to  express  much 
surprise  when  we  find,  from  the  authority  of  Washington  himself, 
that  “requisitions”  (from  the  government)  “are  actually  little  bet- 
“ter  than  a jesT  and  a by-word  throughout  the  land.”  Its  author- 
ity, from  Mr.  Jay's  description  of  it,  seems  in  general  cases  to  be 
“as  weak  as  in  that  of  requisition  ^for  pecuniary  advances.  “Pri- 
“vate  rage  for  property,'  says  that  gentleman,  “suppresses  public 
“consideration,  and  personal  rather  than  national  interests  have 
“become  the  great  objects  of  attention.  Representative  bodies  will 
“ever  be  faithful  copies  of  their  originals,  and  generally  exhibit 
a chequered  assemblage  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  ability  and  weakness.” 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  they  were  compelled 
to  form  a stronger  government.  Such  was  the  critical  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  that  we  find  Washington  expressing  his 
wish  that  “anything,  nay,  everything,  should  be  essayed  to  prevent 
“the  effusion  of  blood  and  to  avert  the  humiliating  and  contemptible 
“figure  we  are  about  to  make  in  the  annals  of  mankind.” 

Here  we  see  the  great  danger  they  were  in,  not  from  British 
stamp  acts  or  Boston  post-bills;  not  from  British  armies  or  British 
navies,  but  from  American  sedition,  from  American  violence.  We 
find  that  such  was  the  height  to  which  not  only  opposition  to  order, 
but  open  violation  of  law,  reached  as  to  compel  a judge  (who  had 
been  an  officer)  to  declare  at  the  head  of  300  men  “that  he  would 
die  as  a general  or  sit  as  a judge.” 

Such  was  “the  licentious  spirit,”  the  “desire  of  change,”  the 
“wish  to  annihilate  all  debts,”  to  exert  the  force  of  the  poor  and 
the  numerous  to  bear  away  the  property  of  the  few  and  the  more 
wealthy,  that  they  combined  an  organized  body  of  12,000  or  15,000 
men. 

To  such  a height  did  this  spirit  of  insubordination  reach  that 
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open  civil  war  was  expected,  and  upon  the  best  ground,  for  the  in- 
surrection was  not  quelled  without  a recourse  to  arms,  in  which 
several  rioters  weye  killed. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  had  not  the  magnanimity, 
the  honor  and  the  fidelity  of  the  British  Government  to  engage- 
ments been  so  firm  and  so  exalted,  held  out  the  fairest  opportunity 
of  regaining  the  footing  it  had  lost — it  was,  we  say,  under  such 
circumstances — that  these  people  formed  a government  that  could 
act  and  with  effect. 

From  the  British  constitution  it  was  avowedly  modelled.  One 
of  its  framers  (Dr.  Franklin)  was  accustomed  to  express  his  opinion 
of  the  old  adage  that  it  depended  more,  on  the  administration  than 
the  mere  letter  of  a constitution  whether  it  should  produce  evil  or 
good.  This,  the  work  of  his  and  his  compatriots’  hands,  will  fully 
prove  the  truth  of  the  sentiment. 

Washington,  as  president,  from  this  time,  of  the  new  repub- 
lic, may  well  be  called  “The  Father  of  his  Country,”  its  most  faith- 
ful and  honorable  adviser.  One  incident,  from  among  many,  to 
prove  our  high  estimation  of  him,  may  be  mentioned: 

In  June,  179  3,  an  English  ship  was  captured  by  the  French  and 
brought  into  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  refitted  and  armed  to 
cruise  against  British  commerce.  The  president  was  at  his  seat  for 
a few  days.  Col.  Hamilton  communicated  the  fact  to  Gen.  Knox 
and  -Mr.  Jefferson.  Directions  were  then  given  to  the  municipal 
authorities  to  detain  her  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Washington.  The 
French  minister,  Genet,  insolently  refused  to  allow  it.  Facts  proved 
afterwards  he  had  tampered  with  a minister  who  was  supported 
by  the  people  in  permitting  the  vessel  to  leave  a port  of  the  United 
States  then  at  peace  with  England,  to  prey  upon  her  commerce. 
This  act  was  applaudqd  at  civic  fetes,  but  condemned  by  Washing- 
ton, and  at  last  Genet  was  recalled  to  France  for  his  act  of  injustice 
and  violence  in  the  matter.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  also  tended  to 
remove  Genet  from  the  United  States.  Washington  determined  up- 
on a course  of  truth  and  justice  to  all.  His  determination  and 
firmness  of  character  could  not  be  overcome  by  any  popular  tumult 
or  violent  expression.  This  firmness  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
a signal  for  attacks  upon  his  character.  He  was  characterized  as  a 
tool  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  proclaimed  a peculator  and  thief  of 
the  treasury.  Where  is  the  gratitude  of  man  to  be  met  with?  Pos- 
terity will,  however,  refuse  to  believe  that  such  baseness  ever  en- 
tered his  mind. 

No  doubt,  through  Washington,  efforts  were  made  in  1796, 
three  years  before  his  death,  to  transfer  the  forts  of  Niagara,  Os- 
wego and  other  places  held  over  by  Britain  for  13  years,  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  still,  in  1802,  when  the  old  claims 
of  debts  were  renewed,  it  was  agreed  to  give  £600,000  as  a com- 
pensation for  £5,000,000!!  (This  claim  had  been  reduced  from 
£10,000,000! ! ) This  was  one  of  the  first  acts  under  Jefferson’s 
administration.  . 

This  paper,  thus  far,  has  been  limited  to  one  subject  of  his- 
tory immediately  following  the  revolutionary  period  and  secession 
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of  the  thirteen  states  from  Great  Britain.  The  Niagara  Historical 
Society,  before  whom  it  was  read,  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
the  work  and  labour  of  love  which  it  has  undertaken — the  study 
and  cultivation  of  Canadian  history.  The  Lundy’s  Lane  Historical 
Society  bids  the  President  and  members  of  the  Niagara  Society  a 
hearty  welcome,  as  diligent  and  patriotic  students  of  their  country’s 
history. 

Let  all  our  efforts  tend  to  promote  truth,  justice,  unity,  peace 
and  concord.  Then  will  God  bless  us — our  country,  our  constitu- 
tion and  our  gracious  Sovereign.  For  the  preservation  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  and  for  the  uprightness  of  her  coun- 
sellors and  administrators  of  a century,  we  are  thankful.  Let  our 
prayers  be  offered  up  to  Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  “The  weak 
to  strengthen  and  confound  the  strong.” 


A Slave  Rescue  in  Niagara 
Sixty  Years  Ago. 

By  JANET  CARNOCHAN 


(Read  before  Canadian  Institute,  Lundy’s  Lane  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  Niagara  Historical  Society.) 

Not  all  heroes  are  known  to  fame.  Not  all  heroes  are  of  the  domi- 
nant races,  nor  are  they  always  of  the  class  trained  by  ages  of  cul- 
ture to  do  knightly  deeds.  An  article  ini  a late  number  of  the 
“Canadian  Magazine”  in  relation  to  the  deed  of  John  Brown  in  strik- 
ing a blow  even  to  the  loss  of  his  own  life,  to  free  the  slave,  recalls 
the  story  told  me  not  long  ago,  a brave  deed  done  by  black  men  for 
one  of  their  race,  and  which,  I am  sure,  has  never  been  fully  chron- 
icled. But  you  ask,  what  good  is  done  by  such  reckless  sacrifice  of 
life?  Much  every  way.  The  lesson  in  heroism  to  onlookers  and 
listeners  to  the  tale  is  one  that  could  be  taught  so  well  in  no 
other  way.  The  moral  heroism  shown,  lifts  up  on  invisible  wings 
and  fits  our  souls  for  lofty  flights.  And  the  object  is  often  gained, 
although  at  the  time  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  and 
the  actor  loses  his  life.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Hermit  Alymachus, 
who  denounced  the  gladiatorial  conflicts  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  mob,  eager  for  the  sickening  sight  of  brutes  and  brutalized  men 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in  sight  of  delighted  thousands,  who 
often  refused  even  to  turn  up  their  thumbs  to  save  a life.  Appar- 
ently the  only  result  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  an  almost  un- 
known and  nameless  monk — but,  mark, — that  Was  the  last  time 
that  men  looked  down  from  the  Colosseum  seats  to  gaze  upon  such 
brutalities.  The  gladiatorial  contests  were  ended. 

The  event  I shall  endeavor  to  describe  occurred  about  sixty 
years  ago  in  Niagara,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  now  Miss  Rye’s 
Western  Home.  Those  grounds,  now  beautiful  with  graceful  trees 
and  shrubs,  as  well  as  brilliant  flowers  and  luscious  fruit,  witnessed 
many  sad  and  tragic  scenes.  The  imprisonment  here,  in  1818,  of 
Robert  Gourlay,  described  so  graphically  in  DenCs  History  of  the 
Rebellion  ini  his  opening  chapter,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  our  story,  his  cruel  treatment,  and  the  imprisonment  with 
heavy  fine,  and  standing  in  the  pillory,  of  a Niagara  editor  for  pub- 


lishing  a letter,  now  seems  to  us  Such,  a perversion  of  justice  that  we 
can  hardly  imagine  that  such  a thing  actually  took  place  here  sixty 
years  ago. 

The  opening  words  of  Dent’s  History  of  the  Rebellion  are  these: 
“In  the  afternoon  of  a warm  and  sultry  day,  towards  the  end  of  one 
of  the  warmest  and  most  sultry  summers  which  Upper  Canada  has 
ever  known,  an  extraordinary  trial  took  place  in  the  Court  house  in 
the  old  town  of  Niagara  eighty  years  ago.”  A graphic  description 
follows  of  the  trial  on  Friday,  Aug.  20th,  1819,  of  Robert  Gourlay, 
something  in  the  style  of  Macauley’s  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  de- 
scribing the  presiding  judge,  the  counsel  on  each  side,  the  wit- 
nesses, the  prisoner,  the  jurymen,  the  court  room  itself,  so  that 
those  taking  part  stand  out  in  striking  relief,  and  we  can  almost 
hear  the  very  tones  of  their  voices,  can  see  the  play  of  their  coun- 
tenances. The  room  so  portrayed  can  yet  be  seen,  forming  the  dor- 
mitory for  those  waifs  and  strays  from  the  mother  land,  who  find 
homes  in  our  newer,  freer,  more  far-extending  country.  Here  may 
yet  be  seen  above  the  wide  staircase,  the  gallery  for  spectators,  the 
arches  showing  good  workmanship,  while  the  position  occupied  by 
the  judges,  prisoner’s  box,  judge,  can  all  be  pointed  out,  though,  of 
course,  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  building.  A picture 
is  in  existence  of  the  building  in  its  early  days  of  which  nothing 
can  surpass  the  unmitigated  ugliness,  a reference  in  the  Niagara 
Gleaner,  1819,  speaks  of  its  being  built  in  1817  “in  that  swamp.” 

This  building,  with  its  surroundings,  was  the  scene  of  the  slave 
rescue.  My  hero  was  a black  man,  who  gave  his  life  to  save  a 
black  man,  or  it  may  rather  be  said  there  were  heroes,  and,  though 
their  lives  were  the  forfeit,  they  accomplished  what  they  aimed  at, 
and  struck  a blow  for  freedom,  which  went  on  resounding  through 
the  years.  A quarter  of  a century  before  this,  near  the  same  spot, 
a blow  had  been  struck  for  the  slaves  by  our  early  legislators, 
making  provision  for  the  gradual  freeing  of  all  slaves  in  Canada, 
before  Britain  had  freed  her  slaves,  and  still  longer  before  our 
Southern  neighbors,  at  such  a*  costly  outlay  of  money  and  a still 
more  costly  outlay  of  blood,  did  the  same  for  their  slaves.  A-  noble 
deed  this  for  this  wilderness,  where  our  fathers  met  dangers  and 
difficulties;  a beneficent  deed  and  worthy  of  being  chronicled. 

The  story,  as  heard  first  I have  made  many  efforts  to  make  more 
complete,  efforts  at  first  signally  ineffectual,  but,  finally,  after  fol- 
lowing many  ignis  fatui,  at  length  a connected  narrative  has  been 
gained.  Sixty  years  does  not  seem  so  long  a period,  but  it  is  re- 
markable how  few  can  give  a clear  account,  how  many  -false  clews 
one  may  follow.  One  aged  person  asked,  could  tell  nothing  at  all; 
one  had  come  heje  the  next  year;  another  had  only  a confused  recol- 
lection; but  the  story  as  told  by  four  independent  witnesses,  and 
since  confirmed  by  many  others,  seems  so  dramatic,  so  unreal  in 
this  utilitarian  age,  that  at  first  I almost  hesitated  “to  tell  the  tale 
as  ’twas  told  to  me,”  but  I believe  it  to  be  true  in  every  particular. 

In  1887  Niagara  was  an  important  place — St.  Catharines  and 
Hamilton  were  comparatively  insignificant.  There  were  4,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  400  were  blacks  who  had  nearly  all  escaped 
from  slavery,  following  the  north  star  through  devious  dangerous 
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ways,  but  now  having  purchased  little  plots  of  land  and  built  houses 
thereon,  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the  population.  They 
had  two  churches,  Baptist  and  Methodist,  a school,  generally  taught 
by  a black  man,  but  at  one  time  by  a white  woman.  A company  of 
black  men  was  enlisted  during  the  rebellion,  so  that  they  did  their 
share  to  help  the  Government  which  had  given  them  shelter,  spread- 
ing over  them  its  flag  as  an  aegis.  Niagara  was  then  also  a mili- 
tary station,  nearly  all  the  lake  vessels  were  built  here,  it  was  the 
headquarters  for  the  fugitive  slaves  and  other  colored  Canadians. 

My  informant,  a large  woman,  somewhat  portly,  with  good  fea- 
tures, not  darker  than  many  Caucasions,  with  a stately  presence, 
and  bearing  well  the  snows  of  seventy  winters,  told  the  story  well 
in  her  soft  voice:  “Yes,  I could  tell  you  about  the  old  times.  I was 
born  in  Niagara  in  1824  and  my  father  came  here  in  1802.  He  was 
a slave.  No,  he  did  not  run  away.  He  came  with  his  master  all  the 
way  from  Frederic  ksburg,  Virginia,  driving  the  carriage  with  six 
horses,  his  master  bringing  his  money  in  bags,  enough  to  last  him; 
he  came  all  that  way  to  see  the  Falls,  and  stayed  at  Black  Rock  a 
while.  My  father  was  the  coachman,  and  though  his  master  was  not 
cruel  like  some  masters,  my  father  wa3  always  afraid  he  might  be 
sold  off  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields,  and  a gentleman  from  Niagara, 
Mr.  D.,  told  him  he  could  easily  escape  and  come  to  Niagara  where 
there  were  many  colored  people.  So  he  hid  in  the  corn  fields.  It 
was  September,  and  oh,  the  misery  my  father  was  in  when  Septem- 
ber came;  he  had  his  dark  days  every  year,  for  he  remembered  lying 
out  at  night,  the  cold,  and  the  fright  of  being  taken,  and  little  to 
eat,  and  the  rain,  oh!  the  children  did  not  like  when  that  time 
of  the  year  came,  for  he  never  forgot  it,  and  he  was  down,  down 
then.  But  I must  go  back  to  my  story.  At  last  his  master  had  to 
go  back  without  his  coachman,  although  he  waited  a long  time, 
and  then  my  father  came  to  Niagara  where  he  bought  a little  piece 
of  land  here  in  Colored  Village.  That  is  a picture  of  the  log  house. 

No,  it  is  not  standing  now.  Mrs.  took  a picture  of  it  for 

me  before  it  was  pulled  down,  and  I have  had  it  framed  as  you  see. 
Far  from  here?  No,  my  father  owned  this  piece  of  land,  too,  and 
I built  this  little  house.  War?  Yes,  my  father  used  to  tell  about 
driving  some  of  the  officers,  and  about  the  dances,  and  the  old  Blue 
House  and  the  Block  House,  and  he  remembered  General  Brock  and 
many  officials.  My  mother,  with  many  others,  went  to  Burlington 
Bay  during  the  war;  my  father  was  a teamster;  hard  times  they 
had  then.  . Do  you  know  what  our  people  used  for  hairpins  then; 
there  were  no  stores — what,  perhaps  they  had  stores,  but  people  had 
no  money — well,  we  used  the  thorns  from  the  hawthorn  trees,  and 
sometimes  used  them  to  pin  our  clothes  together  wnen  they  were 
torn,  instead  of  buttons  and  hooks  and  pins. 

My  mother  was  a German  women  and  was  brought  up  by  a 
lady,  and  my  grandmother  came  from  the  States  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  went  and  lived  with  the  Indians  at  Chippawa,  but  my 
mother  came  away  to  Niagara  and  lived  as  servant  with  Parson  Ad- 
dison, anld  when  she  married  my  father  in  1818  he  gave  her  a 
grand  wedding  out  at  Lake  Lodge.  There  were  fifty  people  pres- 
ent, and  Rev.  John  Burns  helped  to  marry  them.  Where  did  I 
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go  to  school?  Oh,  the  first  school  I went  to  was  to  a yellow  man 
called  Herbert  Holmes — Hubbard  Holmes  our  people  called  him, 
I will  tell  you  afterwards  what  became  of  him  and  how  he  died. 
Oh,  he  was  severe,  they  were  then,  you  know,  but  he  was  a fine  man, 
had  been  educated  by  a gentleman  in  Nova  Scotio,  and  then  he  went 
to  England  for-  a while,  and  I went  to  school  upstairs  in  the  school- 
house  of  the  Scotch  church;  you  know  the  first  church  was  burned 
down  in  the  war  and  then  they  used  the  schoolhouse  where  the 
sexton  lives  now,  and  downstairs  they  had  preaching  and  Sunday 
school,  and  upstairs  was  a schoolroom  for  the  colored  children.  It 
was  a black  man  taught  it.  How  many?  Oh,  it  was  full — full  of 
children.  The  benches  were  slabs  with  the  flat  side  up  and  the 
bark  down,  with  round  sticks  put  in  slanting  for  legs.  The  children 
all  studied  aloud,  and  the  one  that  made  the  most  noise  was  the 
best  scholar  in  those  days.  Then  I went  to  a Miss  Brooks,  from 
Oberlin,  in  1838-9.  I remember  just  how  she  looker,  and  how  she 
dressed.  She  was  delicate  and  died  of  consumption;  on,  she  had 
hard  times  with  some  of  the  boys — bad,  rough  ones.  I remember 
how  Hubbard  Holmes  used  to  drill  the  boys,  and  then  when  holiday 
time  came,  he  would  march  us  all  in  twos  to  a grocery  kept  by  a 
black  woman,  and  treat  us  all  to  bulls-eyes  and  gingerbread.  Holi- 
days were  not  two  months  as  they  are  now,  but  two  weeks.  Oh,  he 
was  a fine  man — but  I must  tell  you  how  he  died. 

There  was  a slave  who  escaped  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Solo- 
mon Moseby  by  name.  In  those  days  they  followed  the  north  star 
and  that  brought  them  to  Canada.  Now,  this  slave  had  stolen  his 
master’s  horse,  or  they  said  so,  and  so  they  tracked  him  and  found 
him  here  at  Niagara,  and  he  was  arrested  and  pui  in  jail.  Yes, 
where  Miss  Rye’s  Western  Home  is.  It  did  not  look  like  that  then. 
So  you  know  they  could  take  him  back,  and  hang  him  for  taking 
the  horse,  and  so  they  brought  papers,  and  the  lawyers  and  the 
judge  said  he  must  go  back,  and  our  people  were  worked  up  till 
they  said  they  would  “live  with  him  or  die  with  him."  Yes,  do  or 
die,  that’s  what  they  said,  and  they  went  up  on  that  day  crowds  and 
crowds,  and  the  sheriff,  that  was  McLeod,  and  the  constables  and 
soldiers,  and  the  people,  and  children  and  the  white  people,  crowds 
and  crowds.  Did  I go?  No,  mother  took  us  up  on  the  top  of  our 
house,  and  we  could  hear  the  shouting  and  the  screaming  and  the 
screeching  and  the  firing.  Ephraim  Wheeler  was  the  jailer,  and  the 
sheriff  went  up  and  down  slashing  with  his  sword  and  keeping  the 
people  back.  Many  of  our  people  had  sword  cuts  on  their  necks. 
They  were  armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons:  pitchforks,  flails,  sticks, 
stones.  One  woman  had  a large  stone  in  a stocking,  .and  many  had 
their  aprons  full  of  stones,  and  threw  them  too.  The  constables  had 
muskets,  and  when  the  waggon  came  out  of  the  jail-yard  with  the 
prisoner,  Solomon  Moseby,  sitting  in  it  with  handcuffs,  to  go  back 
to  slavery,  or  be  beaten  to  death  or  hanged  after  he  had  come  all 
these  miles,  our  people  were  nearly  frantic,  and  Hubbard  Holmes 
sprang  forward  and  caught  one  horse  by  the  head,  and  a black  man 
called  Green  caught  the  other.  Some  one  must  have  sprung  in  the 
waggon  and  knocked  off  the  prisoner’s  handcuffs,  the  constables 
fired,  and  Hubbard  Holmes  and  Green  fell  dead,  but  Solomon  Mose- 
by jumped  out  and  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hiscott’s.  Oh,  I 
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can  remember  the  screaming  and  the  shouting — but  Hubbard 
Holmes  was  dead!  Tragedy!  Yes,  he  was  a martyr.  He  gave  his 
life  to  free  his  brother;  they  said  they  would  live  or  die  with  the 
prisoner,  and  they  did.  Oh,  what  a funeral  that  was.  Nearly  all 
the  people  in  town  coming  up  to  see  the  dead  bodies  when  they  were 
laid  out,  and  to  the  funeral  afterwards.  Where  is  he  buried?  In 
the  graveyard  of  the  colored  church.  Monument?  No,  but  he  was 
a hero.  Some  of  those  who  helped  Hubbard  Holmes  were  taken  up 
and  kept  in  jail  for  a month  and  then  they  let  them  out.  After 
some  years  Solomon  Moseby  came  back,  and  meanwhile  his  wife  had 

come  here.  They  met  in  Mr.  house,  but  at  first  they  hardly 

knew  one  another,  but  it  was  a sight  to  see  the  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces  with  joy,  but  our  people  did  not  give  him  any  en- 
couragement, so  he  did  not  stay  long,  for  they  thought  when  they 
had  suffered  so  much  for  him  and  lives  had  been  lost,  he  ought  not 
to  have  come  back.  Sunday'  School?  Yes,  some  Methodists  used 
to  have  Sunday  School  round  in  the  houses  of  our  people.  Mr.  Var- 
ey  and  Mrs.  Judge  Powell  and  Mrs.  Whitten  went  round  teaching 
and  praying.  They  dressed  different  from  the  Methodists  now,  and 
Hubbard  Holmes  was  what  they  called  an  exhorter.  And  I re- 
member when  the  white  Baptis’  and  the  black  Baptis’  had  the  fight 
about  the  meeting  house,  but  the  blacks  got  it.  That  was  in  1839. 
There  are  some'white  people  buried  ’ there:  a child  or  Mr.  Oakley, 
who  was  a teacher  and  used  to  exhort,  and  I went  to  another  teach- 
er who  taught  in  the  Methodist  schoolhouse.  They  used  to  baptize 
in  the  river;  sometimes  there  would  be  .fifty  immersed  in  the  water 
at  one  time  down  near  where  the  Queen’s  hotel  is  now.  ivnd  some- 
times they  went  to  the  creek  near  Mr.  Burns’  orchard,  instead  of 
going  to  the  river,  to  be  baptized.” 

And  now,  from  a friend,  comes  the  same  story;  the  same,  and 
yet  different,  parts  of  it  explaining  what  seemed  strange  in  the 
other,  one  point  especially,  how  the  handcuffs  were  so  easily  got  rid 
of.  This  narration  gives  dignity  to  the  deed  of  the  blacks.  It  was 
a well-organi-zed  plan,  the  steady  determination  of  hundreds  to  save 
a companion  from  the  awful  fate  which  they  knew  only  too  well 
awaited  him,  a persistent  effort  on  their  part  involving  self-denial, 
suffering  and  risk,  which  was  as  truly  heroic  as  many  deeds  of 
which  we  read  inj  Greek,  Scottish  or  Dutch  history,  or  our  own 
U.  E.  Loyalists;  deeds  immortalized  in  song  or  story. 

The  story,  this  time  told  to  my  friend  by  an  old  man,  a full 
black,  is  that  the  slave  Moseby  took  his  master’s  horse  to  help  him 
escape,  and  after  using  it  some  time,  abandoned  it,  and  made  his 
way  on  foot  the  remaining  distance  to  Canada.  Shortly  after  he 
was  arrested,  and  after  considerable  legal  wrangling,  the  Canadian 
authorities  consented  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Americans  as  a crim- 
inal for  horse-stealing.  Of  course,  the  colored  people  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  thought  it  was  a shameful  surrender.  The  macks  then 
formed  a numerous,  if  not  wealthy,  element  of  the  Niagara  popula- 
tion. One  of  their  preachers,  Herbert  Holmes,  who  was  also  a 
teacher  not  like  some  temporisers,  was  also  a man,  although  his 
skin  was  neither  white  nor  black,  but  yellow.  When  It  was  de- 
cided that  Moseby  was  to  be  returned  to  slavery,  Herbert  Holmes, 
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the  teacher  and  preacher,  said,  “Never  while  I live,”  and  he  at  once, 
with  other  leading  colored  citizens,  gave  the  alarm  to  all  their  com- 
rades on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  called  on  them  to  come  to  the 
rescue  at  once,  and  nobly  they  responded.  Few  of  the  blacks  then 
were  better  than  hewers  of  woods  and  drawers  of  water  to  their 
white  brethren,  but  many  instances  can  be  given  of  seir-sacrifice  by 
those  to  whom  Word  was  sent.  Teamsters  gave  up  their  situations 
and  lost  their  wages*  journeys  were  made  to  take  word  to  friends, 
by  boys  and  girls,  journeys  difficult  and  dangerous,  ror  besides  those 
in  authority  who  wanted  to  surrender  Moseby,  there  were  a number 
of  black  ruffians,  as  well  as  whites,  who  made  their  living  at  times 
by  kidnapping  escaped  slaves  and  other  colored  people,  getting  them 
back  over  the  Niagara  river.  To  the  physical  hardships  endured, 
which  were  light,  comparatively,  add  the  mental  sufferings,  for  in- 
stance, while  the  superstitious  darkies  were  passing  the  numerous 
burial  places  of  the  early  settlers  on  their  own  farms,  the  runners 
who  were  sent  off  to  give  the  alarm,  journeys  often  in  the  night, 
over  nearly  impassable  roads  to  St.  Davids,  Drummondville,  Chip- 
pawa,  Fort  Erie,  Port  Colborne,  then  called  Gravelly  Bay,  or  the 
Twenty  and  Forty-Mile  Creeks. 

The  Deputy  Sheriff  of  the  Niagara  district  at  this  time  was 
opposed  to  the  surrender  but  did  not  want  to  interfere,  and  fortu- 
nately, there  w*ere  some  formalities  to  be  complied  with,  and  before 
this  was  done  Holmes’  recruits  had  arrived  and  assembled  around 
the  Niagara  jail,  determined  to  die  before  Moseby  was  given  up. 
The  town  was  in  a ferment,  the  majority  of  the  whites  were  op- 
posed to  the  surrender  but  did  not  want  to  interfere,  and  fortu- 
nately for  Moseby  he  had  friends  even  among  his  guards,  and  al- 
though attempts  were  made  to  get  him  out  secretly  from  the  jail 
and  down  to  the  ferry,  the  watchers  were  always  alert,  and  time 
after  time  frustrated  the  attempted  night  delivery  of  the  prisoner. 

•Capt.  Eccles  and  Col.  Adams,  of  St.  Catharines,  interested  them- 
selves for  Moseby,  and  got  up  a largely  signed  petition,  but  without 
avail.  McLeod  wished  Capt.  Richardson  of  the  Canada  to  take 
Moseby  to  Lewiston  in  his  vessel,  and  received  for  an  answer  a re- 
ply, forcible  and  somewhat  profane,  but  this  certainly  might  be  a 
case  where  the  recording  angel  might  drop  a tear  to  erase  the 
word.  It  was  the  answer  of  a humane  man:  that  no  vessel  com- 
manded by  him  would  be  used  to  convey  a man  back  to  slavery. 
Moseby’s  owner  and  the  Americans  were  clamoring  for  him  and 
at  last,  after  a three  weeks’  siege  of  the  jail  by  from  2 00  to  30  0 
negroes,  some  say  over  400,  it  was  determined  to  deliver  the  pris- 
oner on  a certain  day.  Many  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town 
had  given  help  in  the  way  of  food  and  shelter  to  the  blockading 
army,  who  had  erected  temporary  huts  for  shelter  tor  some,  as  the 
weather  was  cold,  while  others  obtained  shelter  with  their  colored 
brethren.  Although  there  were  four  taverns  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
jail  there  was  not  accommodation  for  all.  Special  constables  were 
engaged,  a couple  of  bombardiers  from  Fort  Mississagua  in  their 
gorgeous  uniforms,  to  inspire  fear,  were  detailed  to  ride  on  the 
waggon,  one  on  each  side  of  the  prisoner  as  he  was  being  conveyed 
to  the  wharf.  As  there  had  been  numerous  false  alarms,  there 
were  not  so  many  white  spectators  as  might  have  been  expected, 
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but  there  were  some  hundreds  who  were  nearly  all  sympathiz- 
ers. It  was  thought  during  the  first  week  that  Moseby’s  friends 
would  soon  tire,  and  it  was  given  out  at  different  times  that  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  given  up,  but  Holmes  was  not  thus  deceived.  He 
and  his  were  always  on  hand.  Sentinels  had  been  posted  on  guard, 
night  and  day  for  those  three  weary  weeks.  What  a time  of  ex- 
citement this  must  have  been  for  all  concerned;  it  sounds  to  us, 
in  these  prosaic  days,  almost  beyond  belief.  The  prisoner  did  not 
lack  friends  inside  the  prison  walls,  and  Holmes  was  always  warned 
when  danger  threatened. 

At  last  the  day  came;  the  Deputy  Sheriff  on  horseback  with  a 
drawn  sword,  the  waggon  with  two  spirited  horses,  constables  in 
front  on  the  waggon,  constables  on  the  rear  seat  of  waggon,  prisoner 
handcuffed  in  the  centre  with  bombardiers  on  each  side  of  him, 
constables  with  fixed  bayonets  or4  foot,  on  each  side  of  the  waggon 
and  the  rear,  white  spectators  on  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring 
houses.  The  prisoner  was  handcuffed  in  the  jail  yard  and  bidden 
good-bye  by  Wheeler  and  helped  into  the  waggon,  outside  the  jail 
the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  then  the  gates  are  thrown  open  and 
the  spirited  team  came  out  with  a rush.  Two  hundred  determined 
black  men  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  across  in  front  of  the  bound- 
ing team  were  there  as  well.  Most  of  them,  personally,  had  felt 
the  lash  of  slavery;  and  there  also  was  Holmes,  who,  however,  had 
never  been  in  bondage,  but  had  made  their  wrongs  his  own,  and 
deserves  all  the  more  credit.  All  this  recalls  the  words  of  the  old 
rhyme  while  we  survey  this  striking  picture. 

“And  shall  Trelawny  die,  and  shall  Trelawny  die? 

Then  forty  thousand  Cornishmen  will  know  the  reason  why.” 

Holmes,  although  a heavy,  corpulent  man,  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  horses’  heads  and  bring  them  to  a standstill;  another  man 
took  hold  of  the  other  horse,  and  a third  black  man  by  the  name  of 
Green,  with  a fence  rail,  now  that  the  waggon  was  stopped,  ran 
the  rail  between  the  spokes  of  the  hind  wheels  ana  locked  the 
waggon.  The  prisoner,  whose  handcuffs  had  either  not  l^een  locked 
or  had  been  so  weakened  that  they  easily  broke,  jumped  from  the 
waggon  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd  and  disappeared.  All  this  did 
not  take  over  two  minutes.  McLeod  on  his  charger,  who,  with  his 
drawn  st^ord  was  making  his  way  for  the  team,  had  got  into  an 
altercation  with  a large  fat  woman  who  would  not  make  way  for 
him,  her  ponderosity  happily  offering  an  effectual  bar,  but  on  whom 
he  hesitated  to  use  his  sword,  on  looking  back  and  seeing  the  horses 
stopped,  shouted  “Fire!”  and  “Charge,”  the  bombardiers  fired,  one 
of  them  into  the  air,  the  other  at  Holmes,  killing  him  instantly,  and 
one  of  the  special  constables  with  his  bayonet  charged  at  poor 
Green,  who  had  just  locked  the  waggon  wheels  and  had  not  had 
time  to  get  away.  The  prisonter,  who  was  an  athletic  man,  jumped  a 
rail  fence,  and  ran  into  a corn  field  where  a man  by  the  name  of 
Gibson  was  at  work,  who  is  credited  with  giving  him  assistance. 
At  a farm  house  near  Virgil  it  is  told  that  he  stopped  to  obtain  a 
drink  ot  water  (and  in  the  same  house  is  still  shown  an  earthen- 
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ware  jar,  called  “the  Holmes  jar,”  having  belonged  to  our  dusky 
hero  at  one  time).  Moseby  finally  reached  Montreal,  and  after- 
wards England,  for  he  was  safe  neither  in  Canada  nor  the  United 
States.  The  authorities  were  enraged  at  his  escape,  and  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  blacks  were  immediately  arrested  ana  imprisoned  in 
the  jail,  the  leader  next  to  Holmes  being  a man  named  Sims.  They 
were  kept  prisoners  for  some  time,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  were  released,  and  joined  a colored  company,  marched  to 
the  Falls  and  afterwards  to  Chippawa.  Capt.  Johnson  ‘Clench  was 
their  first  captain.  My  informant  could  give  no  account  of  the  fun- 
eral, there  being  a warrant  out  against  him,  but  ne  escaped  and 
afterwards  enlisted  with  the  others,  being  then  a lad  of  sixteen. 

It  is  strange  how  many  stories  are  told  of  how  the  handcuffs 
were  removed,  showing  what  a hold  this  had  taken  on  the  popular 
fancy,  and  also  how  differently  people  see  and  narrate  the  same 
circumstance  but  all  showing  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  prisoner. 
One  tells  that  the  blacksmith  who  made  the  fetters,  so  constructed 
them  as  to  be  easily  opened;  another  that  a file  was  conveyed  to 
Moseby  in  food  sent  in  to  him;  another,  that  a friendly  turnkey 
helped  hipi,  and  still  another,  that  when  he  left  the  wagon,  the 
handcuffs  were  still  on,  and  then  he  ran  to  a large  stone  in  a field 
and  struck  them  off.  One  of  the  constables  lost  a finger  in  the  con- 
test as  was  well  known  to  many  in  town. 

Another  vivid  word  picture  of  the  same-  scene  was  given  by  a 
gentleman  from  Toronto,  the  story  being  told  him  by  Father  Hen- 
son, of  Chatham,  who  was  either  a witness  or  was  told  of  it  by  a 
participator  in  the  scene.  A touch  of  local  color  is  given  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  wandered  over  the  common  at 
Niagara,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Kirby’s  Canadian  Idylls,  “Niagara 
Plain,”  of  late  years  given  over  to  herds  of  cows  wandering  at  their 
sweet  will,  marching  sometimes  in  procession  once  a day  to  the 
river  to  drink;  at  one  time  of  the  year  dotted  with  the  tents  of  the 
Canadian  volunteers,  the  scarlet  coats  contrasting  witn  the  pleas- 
ing dark  blue  of  the  cavalry,  while  a hundred  years  ago  thousands 
of  Indians  assembled  to  make  a treaty  with  the  whites,  while  again 
the  booming  of  cannons  at  the  taking  of  P"ort  George,  and  still  again 
the  blaze  from  the  burning  town,  casting  a glare  on  the  inhabitants 
fleeing  over  the  snow  for  shelter,  while  now  the  summer  visitor,  all 
unconscious  of  these  sad  memories,  gathers  bunches  of  ox-eyed 
daisies  or  fragrant  sweet  briar.  This  historic  plain  forms  part  of 
the  military  reserve;  near  by  is  Butler’s  barracks,  then  surrounded 
by  a high  palisade,  not  far  off  the  historic  “thorn  trees”;  midway 
between  the  jail  and  the  wharf  a creek  now  dry  in  summer.  Nearby, 
the  Hospital,  formerly  the  Indian  Council  Chamber,  the  site  now 
shown  by  some  fine  old  trees.  A wooden  bridge  crossed  some  low 
ground  near  the  jail  and  the  idea  of  the  blacks  was  to  use  no  vio- 
lence, but  the  women  were  instructed  to  stand  on  tlie  bridge  form- 
ing a solid  mass,  so  that  there  would  be  some  time  taken  up  in 
dispersing  them,  which  would  cause  a diversion  and  give  time  and 
opportunity  to  the  prisoner  to  escape  in  the  confusion.  The  women 
sang  hymns.  Let  us  fancy  we  hear  the  sound,  on  that  broad  plain, 
of  the  sweet  African  voices,  singing,  perhaps,  some  of  those  won- 
drously  sweet  and  plaintive  melodies  made  familiar  to  us  by  the 
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Jubilee  singers,  all  around  the  forest;  over  all  the  blue  sky,  and  be- 
tween the  bridge  and  the  jail,  a line  of  black  men  watching  for  their 
brother,  whom  they  had  determined  to  rescue.  The  crowd  sang, 
till  all  were  excited,  then  when  the  constables  got  ou:  of  the  waggon 
to  clear  the  way,  rails  were  taken  down  from  the  fence,  which 
proved  to  be  effective  weapons;  some  were  stuck  in  the  waggon 
wheels,  and  thus  an  opportunity  for  escape  was  given.  A stone  in 
a stocking  formed  a formidable  weapon  for  the  women.  Another 
informant  'tells  that  the  black  women,  worked  up  to  a high  pitch 
of  fury,  did  “grievous  bodily  harm”  to  some  of  tne  officials  who 
never  liked  to  have  this  episode  referred  to  afterwards.  A lady 
from  St.  Catharines,  prominent  in  good  works,  told  me  she  remem- 
bered as  one  of  her  earliest  recollections,  seeing  a waggon  full  of 
black  men  standing  up  driving  wildly  through  St.  David’s  to  the 
rescue,  and  that  one  of  these  men  returned  with  a pike  wound 
through  his  cheek. 

Singularly  enough,  after  writing  the  above,  comes  another  ver- 
sion of  the  story  which  disputes  my  title  of  hero.  Through  the 
kindness  of  J.  P.  Merritt,  Esq.,  of  St.  Catharines,  access  was  ob- 
tained to  a newspaper  file  of  1837,  bound  volumes  of  the  St. 
Catharines  Journal.  The  thought  had  often  obtruded  itself  that 
another  side  of  the  story  might  call  this  band  of  men,  trying  to  save 
a brother,  a mob,  or  even  by  a harsher  name,  and  what  all  who  had 
told  the  story  had  called  heroism,  might  be  called  rebellion  or  trea- 
son. How  far  it  is  right  to  resist  constituted  authority,  is  a ques- 
tion yet  unsettled.  The  difference  beween  a patriot  and  a rebel, 
perhaps,  depends  on  his  measure  of  success.  If  successful  a patriot 
and  here,  if  unsuccessful  a rebel  and  traitor.  In  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  for  Sept.  21,  1837,  is  an  article  headed  “Mobocracy  in  Can- 
ada.” The  articles  give  us  another  link  ini  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, for  here  is  a reference  to  the  Christian  Guardian,  published 
sixty  years  ago,  another  to  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  certainly  using 
very  vigorous  language  in  regard  to  both.  The  article  headed 
“Mobocracy  in  Canada”  begins  thus:  “A  most  lamentable,  and  ex- 
citing occurrence  took  place  a few  days  ago  in  the  town  of  Niag-  - 
ara,  by  which  two  colored  men  lost  their  lives,  and  several  others 
were  seriously  injured.  A runaway  slave  from  Kentucky  (here  fol- 
lows the  story.)  Application  was  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  remove  said  felon,  which  was  granted.  An  armed  mob,  prin- 
cipally of  colored  people  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  having  collect- 
ed about  the  jail,  several  magistrates,  soldiers  and  constables  were 
called  in,  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  the  mob  rushed  on  the  officers 
with  clubs  and  knives,  the  military  were  ordered  to  fire;  but  the 
grand  object  of  the  mob  was  gained,  as  the  prisoner  escaped;  $100 
is  offered  by  the  sheriff  as  a reward  for  his  capture.  A coroner’s 
inquest  was  held.  The  pretext  of  the  blacks  for  their  violent  con- 
duct was  the  suspicion  that  the  slave  was  not  to  be  punished  as  a 
horse  thief,  but  to  be  returned  to  slavery,  losing  sight  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  of  resisting  the  law.” 

It  seems  by  the  issue  of  Sept.  28th,  that  the  Christian  Guard- 
ian had  given  ini  its  columns  a statement  that  a verdict  of  “wilful 
murder”  against  the  Deputy  Sheriff  had  been  given,  and  a very 
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abusive  article  follows  against  the  Christian  Guardian,  which,  the 
Journal  says,  waited  a week  to  get  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  then 
accuses  the  Deputy  Sheriff  of  wilful  murder:  “We  may  search 

the  records  of  human  depravity  in ‘vain  for  a parallel  of  crime  for 
its  appropriate  title.”  The  words  quoted  from  the  Christian  Guard- 
ian seem  hardly  to  deserve  this  tirade:  “That  the  Deputy  Sheriff 
in  ordering  the  military  to  fire  on  an  unarmed  r^semblage,  who  of- 
fered no  violence,  several  minutes  after  the  escape  of  the  prisoner, 
exceeded  his  authority.”  An  extract  from  the  Niagara  Chronicle 
gives  the  account  of  the  inquest;  “At  10  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Sept.  2 4th,  the  jury  having  been  confined  seventeen  hours,  re- 
turned tlieir  verdict  unanimously,  in  the  case  of  Herbert  Holmes, 
‘justifiable  homicide,’  by  twelve  of  the  jurors;  in  the  case  of  Jacob 
Green,  “That  the  deceased  was  killed  by  a wound  inflicted  by  a 
sharp  cutting  instrument,  but  whether  justifiably  or  unjustifiably 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  before  the  jury  to  decide.”  Be- 
tween the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  24th,  and  the  article  on  the 
27th,  here  were  two  mails  and  six  steamboat  arrivals  from  Niagara. 
Some  very  strong  language  is  used  against,  those  “who  under  the 
sacred  garb  of  Christianity  aim  insidious  and  well-directed  blows 
against  the  foundations  of  social  order.  We  are  no  more  fond 
of  slavery  than  of  mob  law.  We  would  rather  prostitute  our  ‘col- 
umns to  the  service  of  the  master  who  deals  in  flesh  and  blood,  than 
to  him  who  was-  a murderer  from  the  beginning.”  In  the  Journal 
of  October  14th,  the  editor  returns  to  the  charge  thus:  In  his  paper 

of  Oct.  4th,  the  editor  of  the  Guardian  apologizes  for  the  falsehood 
respecting  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  the  regret  is  only  for  that  one 
untruth,  and  none  for  the  encouragement  of  mobocracy.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  that  vilest  of  all  vilfe  creatures,  Mackenzie,  openly  ap- 
plauded those  ‘fine  fellows  who  watched  ten.  days  and  nights  at  the 
jail  door,’  but  that  the  Chrisian  Guardian  should  throw  in  a sly 
wink  of  approbation  at  their  infatuated  conduct.”  In  the  issue 
of  Oct.  19th  we  find  that  the  Guardian  declines  to  exchange  with 
the  Journal,  and  speaks  slightingly  of  Mackenzie,  comparing  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  wfith  him.  In  the  Niagara  Reporter,  Nov.  9th, 
Thomas  Sewell  shows  that  the  Guardian  could  not  have  had  the 
news  in  time  for  correction,  but  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal 
is  another  long  article  abusing  the  Guardian,  and  it  is  be  hoped 
this  newspaper  war,  continued  for  three  months,  was  soon  brought 
to  a close.  All  this,  however,  shows  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter 

Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  are 
several  persons  living  in  Niagara  who  were  present  at  the  jail,  when 
these  thrilling  scenes  took  place,  and  whose  account  agrees  almost 
word  for  word  with  that  related.  In  the  Niagara  Reporter,  Sept. 
14,  1837,  lately  found,  is  a long  description  blaming  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  for  his  action,  and  describing  the  excitement;  and  in 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  “Sketches  of  Canada”  is  mentioned  her  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Carter,  commonly  called  “Sally”  Carter,  a strong  fine- 
looking  black  woman,  who  harangued  the  mob  in  the  most  elo- 
quent manner. 

Many  stories  might  be  gathered  up,  if  not  so  exciting  as  this, 
still  very  interesting,  and  could  these  be  collected  and  made  public 
much  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  past,  and  many  missing,  links 
of  Canadian  history  supplied. 
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PREFACE 


la  sending  out  this,  the  fourth  pamphlet  of  the  Niagara  Historical 
Society,  some  explanation  may  be  made  as  to  the  contents,  nearly  all  relating 
to  the  erection  of  some  fitting  memorial  to  tho  landing  on  our  shores  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  over  a century  ago.  Circulars  have  been  sent  to 
the  descendants  of  such,  and  others  interested,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long, 
something  worthy  of  that  event  may  be  erected. 

Last  year  we  thought  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  print  a paper, 
read  to  us  by  the  first  president  of  the  Provincial  Historical  Association, 
Canon  Bull,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  suggestion  of  such  a memorial,  and  this 
year  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  offer  a paper,  from  the  facile  pen  of  his 
successor  in  the  presidency,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  also  one  from  the  prominent 
archaeologist,  Mr.  David  Boyle,  by  whose  enthusiasm  and  skill  so  valuable  a 
collection  has  been  gathered  in  Toronto,  and  who  has  given  us  such  valuable 
assistance  and  advice  in  forming  our  collection.  The  eloquent  address  of  Hon. 

(f.  Currie  had  been  delivered  previously  at  one  of  our  meetings,  stirring 
the  blood  and  making  us  proud  of  our  country,  but  unfortunately,  no  notes 
were  preserved,  and  the  address  being  extempore,  we  were  unable  to  repro- 
duce it.  We  think  ourselves  happy  to  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  public, 
and  thus  preserving,  so  eloquent  and  admirable  an  address,  with  so  much  of 
local  coloring.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank 
Yeigh,  who  kindly  acceded  to  our  request  to  take  down  in  shorthand  the 
address,  as  given  on  Queenston  Heights,  and  to  him  we  now  return  our  thanks, 
as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  allowed  the  papers  read  b}T  them  at 
various  meetings  of  our  societj’  to  be  published. 

We  rejoice  that  so  great  an  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  earnestly  hope  that  every  county,  e'7eiq  town,  every 
school  section,  may  do  its  share  m collecting  and  preserving  its  local  history ^ 
The  example  of  the  Beaver  Dam  Historical  Society  is  worthy  of  emulation,  in 
producing  so  admirable  a history  of  Thorold,  and  we  extend  our  hearty  con. 
gratulations,  hoping  that  others  may  be  encouraged  by  their  example  to  go 
and  do  like\1>ise. 

We  would  bespeak  for  our  own  humble  efforts  a favorable  reception. 


The  Historical  Room  is  open  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  3 to  5. 

The  pamphlets  issued  by  our  Society  are  : 

No.  1.  Taking  of  Fort  George,  with  illustration  of  Niagara  River,  27th  May, 
1813,  by  Major  Cruikshauk. 

No.  2.  (With  three  illustrations.)  Centennial  poem  by  Mrs.  Curzon;  Fort 
Niagara,  by  Canon  Bull;  Slave  rescue  in  N agara,  1837,  by  Miss 
Carnochan. 

No.  3 Blockade  of  Fort  George,  with  illustration  of  Niagara,  1806,  by 
Major  Cruikshank. 

No.  4.  The  present  issue. 


MEMORIAL 


— TO  THE  — 

UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS. 


Address  given  by  James  H.  Coyne,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Historical  Association,  on  the  Second  Anniversary  of  the 
Niagara  Historical  Society,  17th  September,  1897. 

This  commemoration  is  marked  by  features  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  year,  the  place,  the  day,  and  the  object,  must 
strike  the  imagination  and  impress  the  memory  of  every  patriotic 
citizen. 

We  are  met  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  at  the 
original  capital  of  this  Province,  on  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  to 
take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a fitting  memorial  in  honor  of  the 
brave  and  loyal  pioneers  who  first  planted  British  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  northern  half  of  this  continent. 

To  the  student  of  Canadian  history,  few  places  can  be  more 
attractive  than  the  old  historic  town  of  Niagara.  Your  river  and 
the  great  cataract,  ever  since  they  were  first  indicated  by  Cham- 
plain in  his  map  of  1612,  have  been  known  more  or  less  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world.  As  one  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  mighty 
current,  names  and  events  prominent  in  the  annals  of  Canada  crowd 
upon  the  memory. 

The  shades  of  De  la  Roche,  Daillon,  of  Breboeuf  and  Chaumonot 
—heroic  missionaries,  intrepid  explorers — rise  berore  him.  They 
may  have  visited  this  spot  as  early  as  1626  and  1640,  respectively. 
But  they  left  no  record  of  the  visit  in  their  accounts  of  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Neutrals.  In  Sanson’s  map  of  165  6 the  name  of  Ongiara 
first  appears.  Possibly  it  was  from  Breboeuf  and  Chaumonot’s  re- 
ports that  the  name  and  site  were  learned  by  the  cartographers,  but 
as  to  this  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  16  69  in  this  same 
month  of  September.  Coming  from  the  east  is  a picturesque  pro- 
cession of  canoes.  It  enters  the  river’s  mouth,  and  from  the  frail 
barks  step  on  your  bank  the  first  white  men,  of  whose  visit  there 
is  an  authentic  record— the  Sulpitian  priests,  Galinee  and  Dollier  de 
Casson,  the  dauntless  La  Salle,  and  a score  of  their  followers. 
They  heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  mighty  cataract,  and  would 
gladly  have  visited  it,  but  the  season  was  late  and  time  pressed, 
and  they  had  to  proceed  westward  along  the  lake. 

Afterward  this  spot  was  familiar  enough  to  the  French.  On 
the  point  across  the  river  La  Salle  built  his  fortified  warehouse  in 
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1679.  On  Cayuga  Creek  above  the  falls  he  constructed  and  launched 
the  “Griffin,”  the  first  vessel  on  the  Upper  Lakes.  Afterward  in 
succession,  Denonville,  Vandreuil  and  Pouchot  erected  fortifications 
on  the  east  side,  where  the  Niagara  enters  Lake  Ontario.  There 
Prideaux  and  Colonel  Johnson  fell  in  the  assault  in  1759,  when 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson  took  command  of  the  British  forces  and  entered 
Fort  Niagara  in  triumph,  having  amongst  his  officers  such  men  as 
Colonel  Butler,  Chief  Joseph  Brant  and  Daniel  Servos,  names  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  history  of  your  settlement  at  a later  date. 
Pontiac’s  war  a few  years  later  was  signalized  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier by  the  disasters  to  the  British  forces  at  the  fitly-named  Devil’s 
Hole. 

During  the  century  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Sulpitian  priests 
first  paddled  up  the  Niagara,  many  a famous  traveller  had  visited  its 
forts  and  falls.  Hennepin,  Tonty,  Lafitadu,  Labontan,  La  Potherie, 
Charlevoix,  are  names  more  or  less  associated  with  Niagara  in  the 
history  of  exploration  and  travel. 

A centre  of  the  fur  trade,  Niagara  was  the  resort  of  savage 
tribes  from  the  remote  northwest,  and  many  negotiations  were  car- 
ried on  outside  its  fort  by  the  French  commandant  or  commission- 
ers with  the  dusky  diplomats  of  the  forest,  down  to  the  time  when 
Pouchot  surrendered  his  sword  to  Sir  William  Johnson. 

The  Revolution  transformed  Niagara  into  a refuge  for  the 
Loyalists,  including  5,000  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  under  Brant, 
John  Deseronto  and  the  famous  Seneca  chief,  Sakoyenwaraghton. 
Its  fort  was  the  centre  of  British  operations  in  the  Northwest,  and 
dearly  did  the  Loyalists,  white  and  red,  requite  the  persecutions 
and  plunderings  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  rebellious 
colonists. 

When  the  war  closed,  it  was  here  at  the  foot  of  King  street 
that  the  loyal  refugees  crossed  over  by  thousands  to  take  up  land 
in  the  virgin  province  which  still  remained  under  the  old  flag. 
Ten  thousand  of  them  settled  in  Upper  Canada  during  1784.  Then 
came  the  hungry  year  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  Kirby  has  sung  so  well. 
But  the  dark  clouds  passed  and  plenty  soon  smiled  again  over 
the  land.  The  settlers  brought  with  them  their  instinct  for  liberty 
and  self  government,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  amongst  them  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe,  of  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  was 
perhaps  the  fittest  man  in  the  Empire  to  be  chosen;  as  the  King’s 
representative  in  the  new  province.  The  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  Loyalists  were  exemplified  in  him  in  the  highest  degree,  and  he 
deserves  and  has  receved  by  general  consent  a high  niche  in  the 
pantheon  of  Canadian  history.  There  are  two  events  of  the  year 
1792  which  ought  to  be  perpetuated  upon  canvas. 

The  first  historic  picture  will  represent  the  landing  at  Niagara 
of  the  first  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
including  his  secretaries  Littlehales  and  Talbot.  He  is  received  in 
due  form  by  the  assembled  troops,  comprising  Butler’s  Rangers,  the 
regulars  of  Fort  Niagara  and  the  militia  of  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists, many  of  whom  had  served  under  the  new  governor  when  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Queen’s  Rangers  during  the  war.  The  Six 
Nations  Indians  are  there  under  their  redoubtable  chief,  Joseph 
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Brant.  Fort  Niagara  welcomes  the  King’s  representative  with  the 
thunder  of  its  guns.  His  replies  to  the  loyal  addresses  presented 
are  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  and  cries  of  God  Save  the  King 
from  the  assembled  multitude. 

Under  such  auspices  the  first  lieutenamt-governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada enters  upon  his  vice-royalty. 

The  next  picture  would  represent  the  opening  of  the  first  par- 
liament of  the  province,  105  years  ago  this  day.  Yonder  where  now 
stands  the  ruins  of  Fort  George,  floated  proudly  in  the  breeze  the 
red  cross  flag  for  which  the  settlers  had  sacrificed  so  much;  for 
it  represented  the  United  Empire,  the  object  of  their  fealty  and  loyal 
attachment.  Red  men  and  white  are  ranged  round.  The  Six  Na- 
tions under  Brant,  the  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  under  John 
Deseronto,  Mississaugas  and  Chippewas  from  the  Sault  Ste  Marie 
in  all  their  finery  and  feathers  are  there  in  full  force.  In  their 
quaint  old  regimentals  stood  the  regular  troops  and  rangers — in 
three-cornered  hats  with  hair  in  queues;  clad  in  knee  breeches  and 
long  stockings,  and  long  coats  and  vests.  Among  the  spectators  are 
the  ladies  in  their  18th  century  garb.  The  governor  is  preceded 
by  bands  of  music  and  guards  of  honor,  and  a royal  salute  is  fired 
from  the  fort.  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  and  Captain  John  McDonell 
of  Glengarry  are  the  Speakers  of  the  respective  Houses.  Sur- 
rounding the  governor  or  before  him  are  men  eminent  for  mili- 
tay  service  under  the  Crown:  Sir  John  Johnson,  Colonel  Claus,  Guy 

Johnson,  Colonel  Johnson  from  Lake  Huron,  Colonel  Butler  of 
the  Rangers,  Colonel  McKee,  Samuel  Street,  Thomas  Clark,  Daniel 
and  Jacob  Servos  and  many  others.  Mr.  Kirby  has  given  a graphic 
description  of  the  scene. 

The  opening  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  empire.  Its  importance  was  ap- 
preciated by  Simcoe,  who  showed  impressively  his  sense  of  th? 
greatness  of  the  occasion  in  such  words  as  these: 

“The  great  and  momentous  trusts  and  duties  which  have  been 
committed  to  the  representatives  of  this  province  in  a degree  infin- 
itely beyond  whatever  till  this  period  have  distinguished  any  other 
colony,  have  originated  from  the  British  nation  upon  a just  con- 
sideration of  the  energy  and  hazard  with  which  the  inhabitants  have 
so  conspicuously  supported  and  defended  the  British  constitution.” 

Through  seven  long  years  of  struggle,  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing, the  Loyalists  had  proved  their  devotion  to  a great  principle. 
Your  own  honored  citizen,  Mr.  Wm.  Kirby,  has  told  in  noble  verse 
how,  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  revolution, 

“They,  who  loved 

“Th^  cause  that  had  been  lost,  and  kept  their  faith 
“To  England’s  crown,  and  scorned  an  alien  name, 

“Passed  into  exile;  leaving  all  behind 
“Except  their  honor  and  the*  conscious  pride 
“Of  duty  done  to  country  and  to  king.” 

To  such  men  hewing  out  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
northern  forest,  and  guarding  the  faith  they  had  kept  as  the  palla- 
dium of  their  liberties,  Simcoe  could  not  have  brought  a more  wel- 
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come  message  than  when  he  described  the  system  he  was  called 
upon  to  administer  among  them  as  “the  very  image  and  transcript 
of  the  British  constitution.”  This  was  their  ample  reward  for  de- 
feat, confiscation  and  banishment.  With  joy  and  confidence  they 
set  themselves  to  the  arduous  and  glorious  task  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  assigned  them.  Extending  their  clearings  in  the  track- 
less and  illimitable  forest,  they  were  to  transplant  in  this  new  soil 
British  laws  and  British  institutions,  and  to  guard  and  transmit 
to  their  successors  the  germ  of  a great  idea — the  solidarity  of  the 
British  race  and  empire. 

This  may  be  said  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  They  had,  it  is  true, 
the  defects  of  their  qualities — a certain  intolerance  and  hauteur, 
an  undisguised  contempt  and  hatred  of  opinions  at  variance  with 
their  own,  were  perhaps  not  uncommon.  But  they  kept  alive  the 
idea  of  loyalty,  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  of  liberty  as  opposed 
to  license,  and  above  all  of  the  unity  of  the  race. 

Admired  and  esteemed  by  all,  Simcoe  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  type  of  many  of  the  best  of  the  Loyalists.  The  epitaph  upon 
his  monument  in  Exeter  Cathedral  describes  him  as  one  “in  whose 
life  and  character  the  virtues  of  the  hero,  the  patriot  and  the 
Christian  were  so  conspicuous  that  it  may  be  justly  said:  “He  served 
his  King  and  country  with  a zeal  exceeded  only  by  his  piety  towards 
God.”  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  both  classes  of  Loyalists  should 
be  equally  honored  in  his  monument.  The  figures  of  a Queen’s 
Ranger  and  an  Indian  support  his  sculptured  bust.  Through  the 
ages,  Simcoe’s  name  will*  be  cherished  by  Canadians  of  whatever 
origin  for  the  great  work  he  accomplished  as  the  official  head  of  the 
pioneers  of  Upper  Canada,  and  for  the  lofty  ideal  he  steadily  kept 
before  himself  and  them. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  met  at 
Niagara.  In  the  life  of  a nation  this  is  a brief  period,  but  it  was  an 
era  of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  history.  For,  during  those 
five  years,  in  your  little  town,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Prov- 
ince were  passed.  The  law  of  England  was  introduced,  together 
with  trial  by  jury;  slavery  was  abolished;  the  due  administration  of 
justice  was  provided  for  by  the  establishment  of  courts  and  the  con- 
struction of  courthouses  and  gaols;  for  the  security  of  land  titles  a 
registry  system  was  established;  standard  weights  and  measures 
were  enacted,  and  the  first  militia,  assessment  and  road  acts  were 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  Upper  Canada. 

Those  were  the  flourishing  days  of  Niagara.  The  present  year 
is  the  centennial  of  its  fall.  In  1797  the  seat  of  Parliament  was 
transferred  to  Toronto.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  your 
ancient  glories.  Formerly  a great  emporium  of  the  fur  traffic,  and 
at  a later  period  a centre  of  the  wholesale  trade  and  of  shipbuild- 
ing, Niagara  has  seen  its  trade  destroyed  by  the  progress  of  set- 
tlement, the  rise  of  other  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres,  and 
the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads.  For  a century  or  more  it 
had  been  regarded  as  the  chief  military  defence  of  the  country  of 
the  upper  lakes.  Across  the  river,  Fort  Niagara  still  flings  it’s  flag 
to  the  breeze.  On  this  side,  Fort  Mississaga,  the  ruins  of  Fort 
George,  Butler’s  Barracks,  and  the  annual  summer  camp  remain 
to  remind  us  of  a military  history  “of  old  and  just  renown.”  The 
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ancient  capital  must  always  continue,  however,  to  be  not  merely 
what  nature  has  made  it,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  America,  but 
also  from  its  historical  associations,  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

To  its  more  ancient  memories  of  the  old  regime,  are  added 
those  which  duster  round  the  names  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  Simcoe, 
Molly  and  Joseph  Brant,  Rogers,  Talbot,  Butler,  Littlehales,  De 
Peyster,  Guy  Johnson,  General  Brock,  Laura  Secord,  FitzGibbon, 
Sir  Allan  M’Nab,  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  ana  many  others, 
which  Canada  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

Your  own  society  has  done  good  service  in  preserving  the  his- 
tory of  Niagara  and  the  Niagara  district.  The  work  of  Mr.  Kirby, 
Miss  Carnochan,  and  Major  Ernest  Cruikshank  is  of  lasting  im- 
portance. May  they  live  long  to  continue  their  researches  and  to 
hand  down  the  results  to  future  ages. 

The. first  of  the  colonies  to  receive  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment the  boon  of  representative  institutions,  Canada  was  t.iie  first 
to  combine  a number  of  provinces  into  a federal  union.  It  was 
natural  and  proper,  therefore,  that  in  the  Jubilee  celebration  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  London,  the  position  of  precedence 
should  have  been  given  to  Canada  amongst  all  the  self-governing 
colonies.  It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  to  all  Canadians  that  the 
Dominion  should  on  so  important  an  occasion  have  been  repre- 
sented by  a statesman  possessing  the  grace  and  tact  and  winning 
speech  and  presence  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  He  easily  took  the 
foremost  place  among  colonial  premiers,  by  virtue  of  his  personal 
qualities  as  well  as  the  etiquette  of  colonial  precedence.  _ 

In  the  history  of  the  empire  the  Jubilee  must  always  be  con- 
sidered an  event  of  the  first  importance.  It  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  council  of  representatives  of  the  whole  Empire  of  Britain 
which  was  ever  called.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a free-will  offering 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  mpther  country,  of  a trade 
concession,  considered  by  Imperial  authorities  to  be  of  supreme 
significance. 

“ ‘The  gates  are  mine  to  open 
‘As  the  gates  are  mine  to  close, 

‘And  I abide  by  my  mother’s  house,’ 

Said  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows.” 

The  commercial  value  of  the  concession  may  be  great,  but  its 
sentimental  value  is  incalculable.  The  export  trade  of  Canada 
has  as  a result  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  above  all,  the 
Imperial  bond  of  union  has  been  strengthened  as  never  before. 

The  Jubilee  is  further  signalized  by  the  reversal  of  the  foreign 
commercial  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  the  instance  of 
a colony — the  first  case  on  record  of  such  a change.  The  denuncia- 
tion of  the  treaties  therefore  marks  an  epoch  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  Empire. 

The  unity  of  the  Empire  has  further  been  recognized  in  a prac- 
tical manner  by  the  great  learned  societies.  For  the  second  time 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  met  in 
Canada,  and  its  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  For  the  first  time  the  British  Medical  Association  has 
met  in  Canada  and  under  highly  favorable  conditions. 
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In  the  Olympic  games  of  the  Empire,  held  at  Bisley  Common 
and  elsewhere,  Canada  has  carried  off  some  of  the  highest  honors. 

In  many  ways  our  Dominion  has  attracted  the  approving  at- 
tention of  the  Empire  and  the  world  during  this  Jubilee  year,  which 
must  always  be  a year  of  vast  historical  importance. 

With  our  population  of  six  millions,  our  trade  of  two  hundred 
millions,  our  vast  commercial  interests  in  shipping,  railways,  canals, 
elevators,  our  free  Parliaments,  our  universities,  colleges,  and  un- 
rivalled system  of  primary  schools;  our  territory,  larger  than  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  as  large  as  all  Europe;  our  agri- 
cultural and  timber  wealth;  our  limitless  harvest  of  the  seas,  and 
our  undreamed  of  mineral  resources  in  Ontario,  Kootenay  and  the 
Klondyke,  what  prophet  can  foretell  the  achievements  of  the  next 
century? 

But  for  what  we  have  achieved  and  what  we  shall  perform  in 
future  years,  let  us  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  beginners  of  the 
Canadian  nation.  The  seed  sown  by  them  has  yielded  an  abundant 
harvest.  “God  hath  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the  corn  for  this 
planting,”  said  the  old  Puritan  divine.  Doubly,  trebly  winnowed, 
was  the  golden  grain  for  the  planting  of  British  North  America. 

Reaping  now  the  full  fruition  of  their  labors,  we  should  not  in 
this  Jubilee  year  forget  the  noble  men  and  women  who,  guarding  a 
great  idea,  gave  up  home  and  property,  the  familiar  scenes  of 
youth  and  the  associations  of  a lifetime,  to  brave  the  perils  of  the 
pathless  wilderness,  to  seek  new  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
children  in  the  vast  northern  forest,  and  to  establish  British  laws 
and  institutions  securely  once  more  under  the  red-cross  flag.  Al- 
though the  makers  of  British  Canada  came  from  many  lands,  and 
in  later  years  chiefly  from  the  triple  kingdom  across  the  seas,  yet 
the  pioneers  among  the  pioneers  were  undoubtedly  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

I am  afraid  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Loyalists,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  were  the  very  cream  of  the  population  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  They  represented  in  very  large  measure  the 
learning,  the  piety,  the  gentle  birth,  the  wealth  and  good  citizen- 
ship of  the  British  race  in  America,  as  well  as  its  devotion  to  law 
and  order,  British  institutions,  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  This 
was  the  leaven  they  brought  to  Canada,  which  has  leavened  the 
entire  Dominion  of  this  day.  “Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
inclines,”  and  Canada  will  bear  to  its  latest  age  the  impress  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist. 

From  such  an  ancestry  the  principles  of  religion,  patriotism, 
law  and  order,  have  been  inherited  by  the  people  of  Canada. 

“Yea,  though  we  sinned  and  our  rulers  went  from  righteousness. 
Deep  in  all  dishonor  though  we  stained  our  garment’s  hem,” 

Still  the  native  instinct  of  British  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
righteousness  never  died  out,  but  at  the  last  has  saved  the  nation. 
In  many  things  relating  to  material  progress,  no  doubt  we  have 
fallen  short  of  the  great  Republic  across  the  river,  but  we  can  justly 
and  proudly  claim  that  if  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  objects  worthy  of  the  care  and  protection  of  government,  our 
own  constitution  guards  these  more  successfully  than  does  that  of 
our  neighbors.  Since  the  Conquest  it  can  probably  be  affirmed  with 
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truth  that  there  has  never  been  a case  of  lynching  in  the  history  of 
British  North  America.  Our  churches  are  well  filled.  Our  legislation 
keeps  pace  with  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization.  Our 
Legislatures  and  Municipal  Coouncils  are  fairly  representative,  and 
largely  free  from  corruption.  Our  laws  are  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  justice  to  all.  In  all  these  particulars  the  influence 
of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  is  to  be  seen.  Their  motto  was:  “Love  the 
Brotherhood,  Fear  God,  Honor  the  King.” 

In  all  ages  and  countries  the  beginners  have  been  deemed  wor- 
thy of  especial  honor  by  succeeding  ages.  The  Romans  preserved 
for  centuries  the  wild  fig  tree  of  Romulus  and  Remus  as  an  hon- 
ored relic;  the  Englishman  proudly  records  his  descent  from  the 
Normans  who  conquered  at  Hastings;  the  landing  places  of  Cartier 
and  Champlain  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  carefully  identified  and 
commemorated;  Plymouth  Rock  records  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  landing-place  of  the  pioneers  of 
Upper  Canada  should  be  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous  and 
lasting  memorial. 

It  is  true  that  in  a general  sense  their  monuments  are  the 
cleared  forest  and  the  fruitful  field,  the  tall  factory,  the  thronged 
wharf  and  market,  the  great  institutions  of  religion  and  learning, 
of  art  and  benevolence,  the  reign  of  law  and  order,  the  love  of  lib- 
erty conjoined  with  loyalty,  and  the  breed  of  men  who  carry  on  the 
work  begun  and  hold  high  the  banner  borne  by  the  pioneers  of  a 
century  ago. 

But  a just  respect  for  their  memory  demands  some  formal  and 
permanent  token,  by  which  posterity  may  be  constantly  and  directly 
reminded  of  the  debt  of  honor  and  gratitude  they  owe,  and  stimulat- 
ed to  pay  it  by  effort  and  achievement  worthy  of  their  blood — 
“that  their  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.”  The  tombs  of  pioneers 
may  become  neglected  and  dilapidated.  The  rude  railing  in  the 
midst  of  the  field  enclosing  their  sunken  graves  may  crumble  to 
decay.  The  fading  inscription  on  the  wooden  slab,  recording  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  stout  hearted  Ranger  or  his  brave 
wife,  is  at  last  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time.  Historical  societies 
such  as  yours  will,  it  is  true,  gather  up  written  records  of  the  past 
and  reminiscences  of  aged  citizens,  thus  saving  from  oblivion  the 
names  and  deeds  of  individuals.  But  the  entire  community  should 
combine  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  national  events.  There- 
fore let  the  pillar  or  cairn  be  placed  near  the  Loyalists’  landing, 
“plain  for  all  folk  to  see.”  Every  Canadian  who  reads  its  inscrip- 
tion will,  we  would  fain  hope,  feel  his  heart  swell  with  commend- 
able pride,  and  be  inspired  to  emulation  of  those  brave  men  and 
women  who  sacrificed  all  to  duty,  and  who,  while  strenuously  main- 
taining their  liberties,  established  upon  a lasting  foundation  Brit- 
ish laws  and  loyalty  and  religion  and  order,  and  the  principle  of  a 
united  empire,  in  the  northern  land,  which  it  is  our  fortune  to  have 
inherited  from  them. 


History  Taught  by  Museums 


(By  DAVID  BOYLE,  Curator  of  Archaeological  Museum,  Toronto.) 


We  are  all  history  makers — each  of  us  is  a small  lump  of  his- 
tory. 

Mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  we  represent  the  development 
of  our  race. 

If  we  trace  our  genealogy  for  not  more  than  ten  generations 
we  find  that  we  repjresent  more  than  2,000  families,  and  if  we 
double  the  number  of  generations  we  shall  discover  that  we  are 
connected  with  1,937,152  men  and  women  of  separate  families. 

We  cannot  get  away  from  this  fact. 

History  can  deal  only  with  the  past — the  present  itself  becomes 
the  past  before  we  can  formulate  a notion  of  the  present. 

The  past  alone  is  ours,  with  the  exception  of  one  instant  we 
call  the  present. 

As  the  product  of  the  past  we  are  all  interested  in  it,  actively 
or  passively.  If  actively,  we  become  instructors,  educators,  mould- 
ers of  men. 

History  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  other  science. 

An  ancient  aphorism  is  “Man  know  thyself,”  and  a modern 
poet  tells  us  that  the  “Proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

History  has  always  been  the  same  in  its  essence  as  it  is  today, 
but  its  treatment  in  literary  form  is  not  now  what  it  was  only  a few 
years  ago. 

Recent  historians  recognize  the  part  quietly  played  by  human 
nature  wholly  apart  from  plots,  murders,  and  bloody  battles,  im- 
portant as  such  events  were,  are,  and  for  a time  at  least,  must  con- 
tinue to  be. 

Account  is  now  taken  of  what  were  once  thought  beneath  the 
dignified  notice  of  the  historian — no  habit,  no  mode  of  life,  no 
funeral  custom,  no  method  of  catching  or  preparing  food,  no  fash- 
ion in  clothing,  no  system  of  government,  no  mode  of  selecting 
rulers,  no  notions  of  justice  however  crude  any  or  all  of  them  may 
be,  or  may  have  been,  are  now  regarded  as  too  trivial  for  observa- 
tion, because  it  is  from  simple  beginnings  that  everything  origi- 
nates. 

In  this  country  recorded  history  begins  only  a few  hundred 
years  ago,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  but  a lifetime  since. 

Now  is  the  time  to  catch  for  ourselves  what  has  escaped  so 
many  elsewhere. 

If  we  do  our  duty  now  we  shall  provide  material  for  future 
study  such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  supply — for  not- 
withstanding the  statement  that  we  have  no  history,  we  have  one 
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of  the  most  brilliant  and  instructive  histories  any  country  could  de- 
sire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  country  is  happy  that  has  no  history. 

This  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  happy  is  the 
man  who  never  had  any  experience. 

The  history  of  our  Empire  is  the  most  glorious  history  pertain- 
ing to  any  empire  or  republic  that  has  ever  existed. 

We  as  Britons,  have  done  more  than  our  share  in  the  advance- 
ment, in  the  civilization,  in  the  humanizing  of  our  race,  and  those 
of  us  who  find  ourselves  in  this  country  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  our  people  have  achieved  here. 

Let  us  in  no  braggart  or  vain-glorious  spirit  hand  down  our 
record  to  the  ages. 

To  accomplish  this,  literary  effort  should  be  supplemented  by 
that  which  is  more  material  in  its  character. 

In  matters  archaeological  it  is  found  necessary  to  show  the 
ancient  tools  and  ornaments,  and  this  method  of  illustration  is  no 
less  a sine  qua  non  in  matters  historical. 

The  Tower  of  Lodon  contains  the  materialized  history  of 
England  since  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  and  a thousand  museums 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess  that  which  alone  ren- 
ders many  portions  of'  history  probable,  while  in  numerous  in- 
stances literary  records  would  prove  incomplete,  fallacious  or  con- 
fusing without  the  work  of  the  antiquarian. 

Object-teaching  is  the  oldest  kind  of  teaching  we  know  about. 

It  has  been  recently  reviVed  in  our  schools.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  most  successful  teacher  is  he  who  makes  the  best  use  of 
the  blackboard  even  with  advanced  pupils. 

The  desire  to  see  things  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  de- 
sires. Hence  “shopping;”  hence  our  shows  and  fairs;  hence  the- 
atricals; hence  travel,  adventure  and  discovery;  hence  our  im- 
mense national  and  international  exhibitions. 

For  local  history  purposes  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
local  museum,  always  made  and  provided  that  said  museum  shall 
be  true  to  itself.  It  must  not  bedome  a mere  heterogeneous  col- 
lection— a mass  of  bric-a-brac,  or  a heap  of  curiosities. 

Every  object  should  illustrate  a point,  enforce  some  statement 
or  elucidate  something  obscure,  and  should  be  provided  with  a 
clear  and  copious  label. 

We  all  require  to  be  reminded  of  what  we  were,  and  it  is  good 
for  us  to  see  how  our  forefathers  accomplished  their  tasks  in  the 
face  of  what  we  consider  disadvantages. 

Many  young  Canadians  today  would  go  about  the  chopping  of 
a tree  with  considerable  awkwardness;  it  seems  incredible  to  them 
that  there  ever  was  a time  when  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a light, 
and  they  can  realize  only  with  difficulty  that  not  very  long  ago  there 
were  no  post  office  facilities,  no  telegraphs  or  even  no  telephones. 

The  local  museum  should  be  the  place  to  teach  us  all  how 
much  we  now  have  to  be  thankful  for,  besides  giving  us  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  present  day  comforts,  and  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  community  to  aid 
in  building  up  such  a collection  as  will  be  highly  creditable  to  the 
people  themselves:  Wherever  there  is  a good  library  there  should 

oe  an  equally  good  museum.  One  witl  outi  the  other  is  incomplete. 


The  BATTLE  of  QUEENSTON  HEIGHTS 

By  HON.  J.  G.  CURRIE,  of  St.  Catharines. 


Notes  of  an  address  delivered  on  May  24,  1898,  at  Queenston 
Heights,  before  the  Canadian  Historical  Pilgrimage. 


It  was  fortunate  for  Upper  Canada  and  the  Empire  that  in 
1812,  when  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  civil  and  military  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  like  General  Brock.  He  was  a brave,  fearless  soldier  who 
never  thought  of  danger  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  Brock  captured 
Detroit  with  a handful  of  British  troops  and  a few  militia  support- 
ed by  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh.  Following  this  event,  the 
Americans  began  to  organize  a large  force  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
with  a view  to  making  a second  attack  on  Canada.  Their  force 
probably  numbered  seven  thousand,  scattered  between  Buffalo  and 
Fort  Niagara.  Brock,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  more  than  1,5  0 0 
or  1,600  to  oppose  them  on  the  Canadian  side  or  the  river.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  an  attack  would  be  made  early  in  the 
month  of  October.  On  the  night  of  the  twelfth  of  October,  the  light 
company  of  the  49th  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Williams,  was  stationed  in  the  redan  battery,  which  was  situated 
half  way  down  the  hill  and  toward  the  river  bank.  Down  in  the 
village  of  Queenston  was  the  other  flank  company  of  the  49th — 
the  Grenadiers,  numbering  only  46  men  under  me  command  of 
Dennis.  In  addition  to  those  two  companies,  there  was  Captain 
Chisholm’s  company  from  York  and  Captain  Hatt’s  company  from 
the  5th  Lincoln  Battalion.  A small  detachment  of  artillery  had  two 
guns— called  “grasshoppers.’  They  were  well  named,  for  they  only 
carried  a ball  weighing  3 lbs.  These  guns  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Crowther,  assisted  by  the  late  Captain  Ball,  who 
lived  at  the  Four-Mile  Creek. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  October  was  very  stormy  and  blus- 
tering. It  rained  and  blew  heavily,  and  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  before  daylight — probably  between  two  and  three  o’clock 
a.  m. — the  Americans  commenced  crossing  the  river,  their  first  land- 
ing being  near  where  I am  pointing.  There  was  quite  a bank  then 
which  protected  them.  They  were  seen,  however,  by  the  militia 
sentinel  who  ran  to  the  guardhouse  instead  of  firing  his  musket, 
and  giving  an  alarm.  When  the  Grenadier  company  of  the  49th 
(Brock’s  own  regiment)  and  the  militia  companies  saw  the  invad- 
ing force,  they  commenced  firing  upon  them,  using  the  two  little 
“grashoppers”  which  did  capital  execution.  The  officer  in  charge 
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of  the  Americans  was  severely  wounded,  as  well  as  a great  many 
of  the  rank  and  file  before  they  got  far  from  the  river  bank,  in  fact, 
they  were  driven  back.  There  was  a gun  planted  at  Vrooman’s 
Point  which  commanded  the  river,  and  several  American  boats  were 
injured  by  its  fire  in  their  attempts  to  land  early  in  the  engage- 
ment. Some  of  the  battered  boats  drifted  down  to  a point  in 
the  shore  known  as  “the  deep  hollow,"  which  they  ran  ashore  and 
between  seventy  and  eighty  of  their  occupants  were  made  prison- 
ers. 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Wool,  of  the  American  service,  took 
some  of  his  men  up  the  river  and  in  shore  until  they  came  to  the 
fisherman's  path,  traces  of  which  can  still  be  seen  under  and  near 
the  old  ruined  bridge.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  the  heights  by 
means  of  this  steep  and  narrow  pathway  without  being  discovered. 

When  this  early  morning  invasion  was  commenced,  General 
Brock  was  in  the  barracks  of  Fort  George  in  Niagara,  seven  miles 
away.  He  was  an  early  riser,  but  the  night  previous  he  sat  up  until 
after  midnight  writing  despatches,  and  wrote  also  what  was  to  be 
his  last  letter  to  a brother  in  England.  By  daybreak  he  was  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  distant  firing,  immediately  ordered  his  horse  and 
galloped  up  the  road  leading  from  Fort  George. 

On  that  morning  the  battery  at  the  first  point  (Vrooman’s) 
was  guarded  by  Captain  Heward’s  volunteer  company  frofia  Little 
York.  A battery  at  Brown’s  Point  was  in  charge  of  a company  of 
Toronto  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cameron.  When 
these  companies  heard  the  firing  and  saw  the  flashing  of  the  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  Captain  Cameron  proceeded  without  orders  tow- 
ard the  heights  to  a point  near  the  pine  grove  that  now  stands. 

Brock  had  travelled  so  fast  that  he  overtook  and  passed  this 
company.  He  was  alone,  not  even  an  aide-de-camp  being  with  him. 
As  he  galloped  by  he  signalled  to  the  troops  to  hurry  on.  In  a few 
moments  he  reached  and  passed  Vrooman’s  battery.  By  this  time 
the  General  was  overtaken  by  -his  two  splendid  aides,  Captain  Clegg 
and  Colonel  McDonell,  then  Attorney  General  of  Upper  Canada. 
A student  under  McDonell  was  one  of  the  participators  in  the  battle 
of  Queenston  Heights — John  Beverly  Robinson,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada. 

Brock  speedily  reachad  the  redan  battery,  on  the  side  of  the 
heights,  with  one  18-U>.  gun  (which  commanded  a portion  of  the 
river)  and  entering  the  enclosure,  found  only  eight  men  in  charge. 
No  sooner  had  the  commander  entered  the  battery  than  shots  were 
fired  upon  it  from  the  men  who  had  gained  the  top  of  the  hill.  This, 
revealed  the  fact  to  him  that  the  foe  had  gained  the  heights.  While 
in  this  dangerous  and  exposed  position,  Brock  and  his  gunners  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  captured.  It  was  now  about  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  battery  was  evacuated,  but  not  until  the  artil- 
lerymen had  taken  the  precaution  to  spike  the  18-pounder.  Brock 
had  not  time  to  mount  his  horse,  but  led  it  down  the  hillside  and 
entered  the  village  to  reform  his  troops.  All  he  had  at  that  time 
was  less  han  200  men,  viz.:  46  of  the  Grenadier  company,  between 
4 6 and  5 0 of  the  light  company  and  two  companies  of  militia.  With 
that  small  force  Brock,  as  I think  injudiciously,  undertook  what 
2,00.0  men  could  hardly  with  prudence  attempt,  viz.:  to  storm  this 
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height  with  such  a handful  of  men.  Brock  was  mounted  when  he 
led  his  men,  but  it  is  stated  in  history,  and  I doubt  not  truly,  that 
when  he  came  to  the  stone  wall  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  he  dis- 
mounted and  thereafter  led  his  men  on  foot.  The  only  stone  walls 
existing  at  that  time  in  Queenston  were  one  around  Judge  Hamil- 
ton’s house  and  one  this  side  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson’s  house — the 
first  low  house  I am  pointing  to,  which  was  built  by  him  some  time 
before  the  war.  It  was  at  this  latter  wall  that  Brock  dismounted. 
He  was  on  the  left  of  his  men,  leading  them  up,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far  when  he  received  the  fatal  bullet.  He  mutterd  but 
a few  words  when  he  died.  His  men  retreated  to  the  far  end  of 
the  village.  For  the  first  time  the  49th  showed  their  back  to  the 
enemy.  Brock’s  remains  were  carried  off  by  his  men  and  were  taken 
to  a house  then  occupied  by  Laura  Secord- — the  house  from  which 
she  went  to  milk  her  cow,  the  time  she  gave  warning  to  the  British, 
and  Boerstler’s  corps  was  captured  by  a handful  of  men  under  Lieut. 
Fitzgibbon. 

Our  troops  retreated,  as  I have  said,  to  the  far  end  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  two  companies  of  York  volunteers  from  Brown’s  and 
Vrooman’s  batteries  joined  them  there  and  increased  the  combined 
force  by  that  number.  About  half  past  nine,  Colonel  McDonell  at- 
tempted to  do  what  Brock  had  failed  to  accomplish  two  hours  be- 
fore. He  repeated  the  movements  but  was  defeated  and  received 
a wound  from  which  he  died  the  next  day.  Again  our  men  fell  back, 
but  farther  than  the  end  of  the  village,  to  Vrooman’s  Poipt,  where 
they  waited  until  reinforcements  should  come  from  Fort  George, 
comprising  three  or  four  companies  of  the  41st,  with  some  militia, 
but  in  the  meantime  young  Brant  with  120  Indians,  came  up  from 
the  lake  shore  near  Niagara,  ascended  the  mountains  near  St. 
Davids  and  moved  east  until  they  hemmed  the  Americans  in.  They 
kept  them  pretty  well  in  their  place  for  several  hours  and  until  re- 
inforcements arrived. 

By  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  if  we  had  been  here  and  looked 
down  that  road  below  Queenston,  we  would  have  seen  horses  and 
men  splashing  through  the  mud.  Captain  Merritt,  the  originator 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the  first  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Niagara,  near  the  Falls,  had  arrived  with  his  troop  of  yeomanry. 
Following  him,  came  Captain  Holcroft  with  two  cannons  and  one 
howitzer,  a company  of  regulars  and  two  companies  of  militia. 
They  no  doubt  made  quite  a show  and  were  anxiously  watched  by 
the  foe  from  this  summit  who  were  expecting  another  attack.  In- 
stead of  that,  General  Sheaffe  pursued  a prudent  course.  This 
beautiful  stretch  of  country,  now  covered  with  fruit  trees,  was  then 
covered  with*  a dense  forest.  None  of  the  clearings  extended  back 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  chains  from  the  river,  for  the  peo- 
ple had  not  been  long  settled.  General  Sheaffe  took  a road  leading 
west  and  then  went  south  and  ascended  the  mountain  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy.  The  first  thing  the  Americans  knew  of 
Sheaffe  being  on  the  summit  was  when  they  were  about  a mile  above 
here.  He  advanced  his  men  as  far  as  the  old  Chisholm  place,  when 
the  force  formed  a line  coming  down  this  way.  As  a result,  the 
Americans  had  to  change  their  front.  The  Indians  had  occupied 
the  woods  along  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  Next  to  them  on  the 
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left  was  a company  of  colored  troops  from  Niagara,  for  in  those  days 
we  had  a great  many  negroes  here.  Slavery  had  been  abolished  in 
Upper  Canada,  but  not  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  many 
a colored  runaway  found  a refuge  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

' The  two  little  grasshopper  guns  were  hauled  up  by  ropes 
and  the  Canadian  line  was  formed  facing  the  Americans.  The  In- 
dians commenced  the  action,  followed  by  the  whole  force.  The 
Americans  numbered  800  or  900,  in  command  of  Col.  Winfield 
Scott,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  their  service,  and  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life.  Brock 
stood  six  feet  two  in  his  stocking  feet,  but  Scott  was  six  feet  four. 
He  was  a splendid  officer,  and  he  must  be  given  the  credit  that  is 
his  due.  His  services  along  the  frontier  were  the  most  valuable  of 
the  American  officers.  He  made  a stump  speech  to  his  men,  calling 
on  them  to  redeem  and  capture  the  cannon  taken  at  Detroit,  and 
telling  them  they  were  in  a tight  place  and  must  fight  to  the  death 
as  the  river  was  between  them  and  their  country.  Capt  Holcraft’s 
artillery,  being  out  of  range,  limbered  up  and  reached  the  burning 
ruins  of  Judge  Hamilton’s  house.  From  this  point  he  commanded 
the  river  and  silenced  the  field  battery  across  the  stream  and  pre- 
vented any  further  force  from  coming  to  the  Americans. 

In  a few  minutes  the  real  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  was 
raging,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  The  red  men  uttered  a series  of 
war  whoops  which  added  to  the  terror  and  confusion.  Ohr  two 
little  guns  were  again  put  to  work  and  soon  every  musket  and  can- 
non was  in,  use.  It  was  soon  all  over — a cheer  and  a dash,  and  the 
old  Union  Jack  brought  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  loss  on  the  Canadian  side  was  not  heavy — not  more  than 
19  killed  and  5 0 or  60  wounded.  Of  course  we  lost  two  grand  men 
— Brock,  the  hero  and  idol  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  and  his 
aide,  Col.  McDonell.  Both  were  brave  men,  and  both  fell  in  de- 
fence of  King  and  country.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Queenston 
Heights. 

Brock’s  remains  were  afterward  taken  to  Fort  George  and 
buried  in  the  bastion  he  himself  had  built  a few  months  before.  In 
1815,  after  peace  had  been  secured  by  treaty,  the  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  voted  £1,000  to  build  a monument  to  Brock,  but 
that  was  not  enough  to  finish  it.  In  1820  £600  additional  was 
granted.  £1,600  was  a large  sum  for  the  poor  settlers  of  that  day. 
In  due  time  the  monument  was  built.  On  the  13th  October,  1824, 
Brock’s  remains  were  taken  from  Fort  George  to  the  Heights  where 
he  had  fallen.  It  was  a great  day,  with  an  immense  gathering  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  Province.  The  procession  was  two 
miles  long  and  it  took  four  hours  to  traverse  the  seven  miles.  Min- 
ute guns  were  fired  from  Fort  George  and  also  from  the  American 
Fort  Niagara,  and  I might  say  that  on  the  day  he  was  taken  to 
Fort  George  t|ie  American  fort  also  fired  their  minute  guns  as  a 
token  of  respect  for  a brave  enemy.  Near  the  end  of  the  eventful 
day  the  body  of  the  dead  hero  was  deposited  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  first  monument,  which  stood  a few  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
brow  and  east  of  the  present  monument,  the  foundation  still  being 
-.visible.  4 

On  the  1.3th  of  April,  1840 — a Good  Friday,  I will  not  say  how 
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old  I then  was,  I well  remember — I heard  a loud  report  which 
startled  the  whole  village  and  country.  Some  base  wretches  from 
the  other  side,  having  an  ill-feeling  against  our  country,  came  over, 
placed  powder  in  the  monument  and  destroyed  it,  shivering  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  It  was  not  quite  so  high  as  the  present  structure, 
but  was  perhaps  better  placed  for  view.  You  could  ascend  to  its 
top  and  walk  on  a balcony,  whereas  in  the  present  monument,  the 
only  view  one  has  is  through  small  round  holes  in  the  walls.  The 
deed  was  execrated  in  both  countries,  and  if  the  amiable  feeling 
now  prevailing  between  us  had  existed  then,  they  would  have  sent 
the  miscreants  back  to  us  for  trial  and  execution. 

The  people  of  Upper  Canada  felt  that  their  hero’s  grave  was 
desecrated.  The  monument  that  cost  so  much  was  gone,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  erect  another.  Sir  George  Arthur,  then  Governor 
of  this  Province,  called  upon  all  the  militia  of  Upper  Canada  to 
assemble  on  these  heights  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840.  I took  part  in 
that  great  meeting.  It  was  a beautiful  day.  Just  such  a day  as 
this.  I secured  a good  position  right  on  the  edge  of  the  top,  and 
had  a panoramic  view  of  the  thrilling  sight.  Ten  steamers  came 
slowly  up  the  Niagara  in  line,  from  Toronto,  Cobourg,  Hamilton 
and  Kingston,  with  H.  M.  S.  Traveller  bringing  up  the  rear,  with 
the  Governor  and  his  suite  and  many  leading  people  on  board. 
The  ships  landed  their  passengers  at  a wharf  that  stood  at  “the 
deep  hollow,”  and  everybody  climbed  the  hill  to  the  height.  The 
militia  officers  were  all  in  uniform,  and  a good,  plain  serviceable 
uniform  it  was,  blue  suit,  with  epaulettes  and  silver  or  tinsel  on 
the  top,  sash  and  sword.  The  officers  formed  into  two  lines,  be- 
tween which  passed  the  Governor  and  the  other  notables.  People 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  day  being  declared  a holi- 
day. The  Height  was  crowded.  The  Royal  Artillery  fired  a salute. 

It  was  a grand  military  and  civil  display.  Among  the  military 
were  the  9 3rd  Sutherland  Highlanders,  with  a piper’s  band;  and 
a squadron  of  the  1st  King’s  Dragoon  Guards  in  burnished  helmets. 
The  meeting  being  called  to  order,  several  speeches  were  made  by 
Governor  Arthur,  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Chief  Justice  McLean, 
altogether  the  best  by  Judge  Sullivan,  among  others  Sir  Allan  Mc- 
Nab,  and  Judge  Hagarman.  A resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  should  build  a new  monument, 
finer  and  better  than  that  destroyed.  Parliament  was  not  asked 
for  a copper,  and  the  regulars  and  militiamen,  both  officers  and 
men,  were  asked  to  give  one  day’s  pay  to  the  object.  In  due  time 
the  contributions  came  in  until  over  $50,000  was  gathered.  The 
monument  (and  the  keeper’s  lodge  at  the  gateway)  cost  $47,000. 

Between  the  destruction  of  the  old  and  the  completion  of  the 
new  monument,  Brock’s  remains  were  buried  in  the  private  burial 
ground  of  the  Hamilton  family.  In  1853,  his  dust,  and  that  of 
McDonell,  were  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  in  this  monument,  where 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  remain  in  peace. 

Perhaps  I might  mention  in  conclusion  an  interesting  inci- 
dent on  the  day  of  great  procession  and  meeting  already  re- 
ferred to.  When  the  speeches  were  being  made,  a young  British  tar 
from  “The  Traveller”  started  to  climb  hand  over  hand  up  the  light-  * 
ning  rod  that  stretched  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  wrecked  monu- 
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ment.  It  was  a perilous  undertaking,  for  one  did  not  know  at 
what  moment  the  shattered  and  cracked  structure  might  give  way, 
nor  could  one  tell  how  much  weight  the  rod  would  bear,  but  the 
brave  lad  reached  the  topmost  gallery  and  swinging  himself  over 
the  projecting  coming,  climbed  on  top.  The  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
people  below  held  their  breath  in  anxious  suspense  as  the  boy  be- 
gan to  feel  for  his  pocket  and  to  pull  therefrom  a ball  of  twine  and 
let  it  down,  with  which  he  drew  up  a heavierone  with  a Union  Jack, 
and  at  last,  the  flag  was  attached  and  filled  out  grandly  in  the 
breeze.  Then  a tremendous  cheer  rent  the  air,  and  before  the  dar- 
ing fellow  reached  the  ground  safely,  a hat  was  passed  around,  and 
he  received  a substantial  reward  for  his  bravery. 

(The  address  of  Mr.  Currie  was  kindly  taken  in  shorthand  by 
Mr.  Frank  Yeigh,  the  leader  of  the  pilgrimage  party,  at  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  Niagara  Historical  Society.) 

* * * 

After  his  address,  Mr.  Currie  was  requested  to  accompany  the 
pilgrims  to  the  earthworks  to  the  south  of  the  present  monument, 
where  he  pointed  out  the  portage  road  down  which  Gen  Sheaffe 
marched  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Americans,  and  the  formation 
of  the  forces  when  they  engaged,  in  battle  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  speaking  of  the  earth  work  he  said  it  used  to  be 
questioned  very  much  by  whom  and  when  they  were  erected.  Some 
said  they  were  built  by  the  French  before  the  conquest,  others 
by  the  Americans  on  13th  October,  1812,  and  many  thought  they 
were  built  in  1814  by  the  force  under  Brown  of  the  American  army 
which  enacmped  on  the  heights  for  several  days.  He  was  pleased 
to  be  in  a position  to  settle  the  dispute,  as  he  had  in  his  possession 
a letter,  which  had  lately  come  into  his  hands,  dated  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  written  at  Hope  Cottage,  Fort  George,  by  the  wife 
of  the  officer  under  whose  direction  they  were  built — Lieutenant 
Jenoway  of  the  1st  Scots  Royals.  This  letter  states  that  after  the 
erection  of  Fort  Mississauga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Lieut.  Jeno- 
way was  ordered  up  to  Queenston  to  erect  the  earth  works.  This 
would  be  in  the  early  summer  of  1814.  He  completed  the  works 
and  mounted  the  guns,  but  soon  after  when  Gen.  Brown  crossed  at 
Fort  Erie  on  3rd  July,  1814,  before  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  the 
lieutenant  was  ordered  to  destroy  them  as  much  as  possible  and  re- 
move the  guns  to  Fort  George.  He  partially  destroyed  the  works 
and  got  the  guns  to  Fort  Geurge. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  the  last  hundred  years  we  have 
made  a good  deal  of  history,  of  which  we  may  be  proud,  and  of 
little  of  which  we  have  any  reason,  to  be  ashamed. 


MONUMENTS 


A paper  read  before  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  at  Osh- 
weken,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  June  1st,  1898,  by  Janet  Car- 
nochan,-  President  Niagara  Historical  Society. 


UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALIST  MEMORIAL. 

A stately  monumental  pile  build  high, 

Where  landed  on  our  sloping,  smiling  shore 
Those  loyal  souls,  who  suffering  nobly  bore, 

That  they  and  theirs,  “God  save  the  King,”  might  cry 
With  steadfast  heart, ( and  voice  heard  far  and  nigh— 

Matron  and  maid,  and  son  and  sire,  who  tore 
Themselves  from  pleasant  hearths  and  homes,  nay  more — 
From  silent  graves,  where  loved  ones  peaceful  lie. 

Build  then  a shaft,  “plain  for  all  folk  to  see” 

To  tell  that  every  spot  is  hallowed  ground 
Veined  by  the  blood  of  those  who  fain  would  be 
Still  Britain’s  sons,  as  witness  many  a mound. 

Forget  not  we  the  red  man,  our  ally, 

For  faith  his  like,  nor  gold  nor  land  can  buy. 

Why  are  monuments  erected?  Where?  What,  and  how?  are 
questions  which  may  be  asked  and  which  should  be  answered  sat- 
isfactorily, in  any  discussion  on  the  subject.  In  all  ages  and  na- 
tions it  has  been  the  custom  for  civilized  man  to  erect  some  memor- 
ial of  great  men,  great  deeds  or  great  deliverances,  to  stand  in 
gratitude,  or  warning,  or  remembrance.  In  Bible  history,  when 
the  children  of  Israel  miraculously  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  were 
instructed  to  take  twelve  stones  from  the  river,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance.  In  Egypt,  the  pyramids  and  sphinx,  mono- 
liths and  columns,  stand  to  this  day,  fiddles  which  modern  ingen- 
uity has  not  yet  solved,  shewing  the  mechanical  skill,  mathemat- 
ical knowledge,  perseverance  and  dogged  industry  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  Rosetta  stone  and  Moabite  stone  proclaim  victories. 
In  India  the  Taj  Mahal  in  the  city  of  Agra,  that  dream  of  beauty 
to  the  memory  of  a beautiful  woman  by  her  loving  husband,  cost- 
ing millions  of  money  and  years  of  work;  in  London  the  great  fire 
is  commemorated,  and  holy  men  and  women  have  erected  costly 
fanes,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  some  signal  deliverance;  triumphal 
arches  have  been  erected;  our  great  men  have  been  honored,  as 
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that  triumph  of  carved  stone,  the  most  remarkable  to  any  literary 
man,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  monument,  and  the  Albert  Memorial  to  him 
whom  Tennyson  called  Albert  the  Good,  who  “wore  the  white  flower 
of  a blameless  life.” 

And  of  late  years  the  expatriation  of  the  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists is  coming  to  take  its  proper  place  in  history,  is  seen  in  its  true 
perspective,  an  event  that  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history  ex- 
cept the  Acadian  Expulsion,  or  that  of  the  Huguenots  from  France 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  the  first  public  ex- 
pression of  the  necessity  of  a monument  on  our  shores  to  mark  the 
landing  place  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  we  are  indebted,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  to  Rev.  Canon  Bull,  the  respected  President  of  Lundy’s 
Lane  Historical  Society,  in  his  report  when  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Association,  his  suggestion  being  to  place  a cairn/  with  the 
names  of  the  familiies  who  landed  here.  Surely  the  landing  on  our 
shores  of  a people  coming  through  dangers  multiform,  by  devious, 
dangerous  ways  to  an  almost  wilderness  is  an  event  to  be  com- 
memorated, an  event  which  has  had  results  far  reaching  and  im- 
portant, for  it  may  truly  be  said  that  had  not  the  great  majority 
of  people  in  Canada  been  U.  E.  Loyalists  the  results  of  the  war  of 
1812  might  have  been  far  different,  for  the  strong  determination 
of  Canadians  to  defend  their  territory  was  intensified  in  the  case 
of  those  who  had  suffered  so  much  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Empire. 

It  has  been  said  that  three  nations  were  sifted  to  produce  the 
Puritans,  and  again  were  they  sifted  to  form  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 
Canada  has  at  last  awaked  to  the  fact  that  she  has  a history,  and 
she  has  also  awaked  to  the  need  of  commemorating  her  sons.  Mon- 
uments to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  to  De  Salaberry  and  Ryerson,  to 
Macdonald  and  Brown,  that  at  Lundy’s  Lane  to  the  heroes  of  that 
burning  July  day,  and  crowning  the  mount  from  which  we  behold 
so  wonderful  a panorama  of  river,  lake  and  plain,  the  martial  figure 
of  the  Hero  of  Upper  Canada. 

Could  the  stories  be  gathered  up  of  the  journeys  through  the 
wilderness,  in  the  canoe,  skirting  lakes,  swimming  rivers,  bringing 
with  them  pathetic  reminders  of  their  homes,  now  treasured  relics, 
volumes  might  be  written.  The  romantic  story  of  Mrs.  Land  al- 
most equals  that  of  Evangeline  in  its  interest.  The  home  of  the 
Loyalist  burnt  in  his  absence,  he  flies  for  his  life,  thinking  his 
wife  and  children  had  perished  in  the  flames,  and  reaches  Canada, 
living  the  life  of  a misanthrope,  while  the  wife  and  children  reach 
Nova  Scotia,  thinking  the  husband  and  father  slain,  but  the  wife, 
grown  restless  and  wearying,  hoping  she  might  yet  hear  of  her 
husband,  comes  by  slow  journeyings  to  Niagara  and  hears  of  a 
solitary  settler  named  Land  forty  miles  away,  and  again  takes  up 
the  weary  march,  finds  a log  house,  and  her  long  lost  husband,  who, 
after  thirteen  years,  scarcely  knows  his  wife  and  children.  The 
story  might  make  a thrilling  Canadian  romance.  Then  the  story 
of  Magdalene  Whitmore,  nee  Servos,  who  as  a child  saw  the  mur- 
der of  her  Loyalist  grandfather,  and  after  many  years  is  brought 
to  Canada  to  her  father’s  new  home  and  there  becomes  the  mother 
of  the  wife  of  our  great  novelist,  Mr.  Kirby.  Well  may  he  tell  the 
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story  so  feelingly,  and  no  wonder,  having  heard  it  in  these  U.  E. 
homes  so  often. 

“And  they  who  loved 

The  cause  that  had  been  lost,  and  kept  their  faith 
To  England’s  crown  and  scorned  an  alien  name 
Passed  into  exile,  leaving  all  behind 
Except  their  honor,  and  the  conscious  pride 
Of  duty  done  to  country  and  to  King. 

Broad  lands,  ancestral  homes,  the  gathered  wealth 
Of  patient  toil  and  self-denying  years 
Were  confiscate  and  lost  * * * 

Not  drooping  like  poor  fugitives  they  came 
In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wilds, 

But  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  heads  erect 
And  fearless  eye,  victorious  in  defeat, 

With  thousand  toils  they  forced  their  devious  way 
Through  the  great  wilderness  of  silent  woods, 

That  gleamed  o’er  lake  and  stream,  till  higher  rose 
The  northern  star  aboye  the  broad  domain 
Of  half  a continent,  still  theirs  to  hold, 

Defend  'and  keep,  forever  as  their  own, 

Their  own  and  England’s  to  the  end  of  time.” 

Let  us  not  forget  the  part  borne  by  our  red  brethren  who  may 
also  be  called  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  let  us  not  forget  their 
losses  and  sufferings,  the  deprivation  of  their  land  in  the  first  place 
when  they  saw  their  hunting  grounds  moved  back  and  ever  back- 
ward, at  the  resistless  march  of  settlement,  and  next  the  loss  of  the 
protection  of  their  Great  Father  and  the  almost  impossibility  to 
them  of  believing  that  even  the  lands  of  which  they  felt  secure  were 
again  lost,  that  they  too  must  seek  other  hunting  grounds  if  they 
wished  to  be  the  allies  of  Britain,  seeing  their  fields  laid  desolate, 
their  crops  destroyed,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  much  material 
help  was  given  by  them.  Was  not  the  victory  of  our  immortal  Brock 
at  Detroit  assisted  by  the  presence  of  our  Indian  friends?  And  with 
Sheaffe  at  Queenston  their  presence  helped  to  gain  the  day,  and  at 
Beaver  Dams  and  Moravian  Town  they  well  and  nobly  played  their 
part.  We  rejoice  that  so  noble  a monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
great  Chief  Brant,  and  much  would  we  be  delighted  were  there  one 
also  to  Tecumseh,  who  was  so  able,  so  eloquent,  so  wise,  so  brave. 
May  the  day  soon  dawn,  as  at  Buffalo  to  Red  Jacket,  may  a noble 
statute  to  Tecumseh  be  erected. 

And  now  we  ask  that  some  memorial  should  mark  the  spot 
where  landed  these  men  and  women,  nay  children  too,  who  were  so 
soon  to  do  their  part  in  making  every  spot  in  this  Niagara  penin- 
sula historic,  nay  holy  ground.  Let  this  monument  be  a cairn  or 
a building,  a shaft  or  a tower.  Let  it  tell  to  all  that  Canada  cher- 
ishes the  memory  of  all  that  is  true  and  noble,  self-sacrificing  and 
patriotic.  From  this  spot  may  be  seen  Fort  Niagara  with  its  mem- 
ories of  La  Salle,  that  man  of  iron*  frame  and  iron  will,  from  whose 
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walls  has  waved  twice  the  Union  Jack  (each  time  by  conquest), 
the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Not  far  off  is  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Fort  George,  where  stood  a lighthouse  on  our  shores. 
Here  too  a century  ago  arose  the  spires  of  two  churches  soon  to 
fall  in  conflagration,  here  too,  were  Navy  Hall  and  King’s  wharf 
and  not  far  off  the  monument-crowned  mountain.  Where  can  you 
find  a spot  so  fair  or  so  historic?* 

* It  has  been  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  collection  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  having  now  become  so  large,  the 
memorial  take  the  shape  of  a building  with  tower  attached,  the 
building  to  be  fire-proof,  as  so  many  precious  historic  relics  are 
here  gathered.  It  is  intended  to  ask  help  from  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments,  and  circulars  have  been  sent  out  to  mem- 
bers of  U.  E.  families  asking  advice  and  assistance. 


Meetings 

The  Regular  Meetings  are  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month  from  October  to  May,  except  that  the  Annual  Meeting  is  on 
the  13th  of  October, 
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Preface 


The  fifth  pamphlet  of  the  Niagara  Historical  Society,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  received  as  favorably  as  the  preceding  numbers. 
The  sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  Addison  will  be  a pleasing  sur- 
prise and  will  form  a worthy  companion  to  those  of  the  early 
ministers  of  Niagara  which  have  been  preserved.  Found  al- 
most by  accident,  its  leaves  yellow  with  age,  it  has  been  a 
pleasing  task  to  prepare  it  for  the  printer.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  desired  that  there  should  be  some  description  of  several 
historic  houses,  built  before  the  war,  whose  history  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  story  of  those  heroic  days,  and  we  hope 
that  the  history  of  many  others  may  be  told  before  these  deeds 
are  forgotten,  ere, 

The  race  of  yore 

Who  tolcl  our  marvelling  boyhood  legions  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures,  happed  by  land  or  sea, 

Are  blotted  from  the  things  that  be. 

So  many  of  the  early  homes  of  the  Niagara  region  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  so  many  precious 
relics  and  valuable  records  thus  perished  that  it  is  all  the  more 
incumbent  on  us  to  gather  up  all  that  can  now  be  gained  of 
the  stories  of  pioneer  life.  Any  who  can  assist  in  this  way  will 
confer  a benefit  on  the  societies  which  are  now  endeavoring  to 
make  up  for  the  long  indiffeence  of  the  past. 


Preface  of  Second  Edition 


The  edition  of  our  number  five  has  long  been  exhausted  and 
many  requests  have  been  made  for  its  republication,  as  many  of  the 
members  and  others  have  preserved  our  pamphlets  and  reports  by 
binding  and  others  wish  to  do  so.  Already  numbers  1,  7,  10.  12,  15 
have  been  reprinted  some  of  these  with  additions,  one  number  has 
been  reprinted  twice.  We  aie  now  ready  to  fill  any  orders  for  this 
number  at  least. 


The  Residence  of  Jas.  McFarland,  Esq.,  built  in  1800. 
Used  as  a hospital  during  war  1812-14. 


Residence  of  Geo.  Field,  Esq. 

Used  as  a Hospital  during  war  of  1812-14. 


An  Old  Time  Sermon 


Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev,  Robsrt  Addison,  the  first  minister  of  St, 
Mark’s,  Niagara,  Tha  first  page  was  torn  and  somewhat  defaced,  so  that 
there  is  a slight  break.  The  time  must  have  been  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1812-14, 

I.  Peter,  4th,  8th.  “And  iabove  all  things  have  fervent 
charity  among  yourselves,  for  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude 
of  sins.” 

The  heavenly  import  of  these  words  can  be  construed  in 
no  other  light  that  x x x on  the  minds  of  the  benevolent 
a due  and  laudable  impression.  The  object  I wish  to  present 
to  you,  my  friends,  in  my  discourse  is  to  x x x x 

but  this 

is  not  applicable  in  the  present  instance,  and  though  I would 
not  wish  to  throw  out  any  observations  to  give  even  a coloring 
of  encouragement  to  idleness,  still  I would  not  wish,  on  the 
contrary,  by  any  cold  remarks  to  hold  back  the  hand  already 
stretched  forth  and  I may  say  participating  in  the  Christian 
like  feeling  of  the  heart  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  though  the 
object  should  be  unworthy  of  bounty.  This  would  not  detract 
from  our  virtue.  If  we  err,  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  and 
leave  the,  justice  and  judgment  to  heaven.  Allow  me  then, 
my  friends,  to  present  to  your  view  the  objects  I advocate 
and  such  objects  as  are  advocated  by  our  blessed  Lord,  the 
Fatherless  and  the  Widow.  Such  is  the  plain,  pitiable  tale, 
it  requires  not  the  power  or  force  of  eloquence  to  lighten 
its  misery,  on  you  whose  hearts  are  sensibly  alive  to  the  dis- 
tress of  your  fellow  creatures,  who  know  best  how  to  .relieve 
and  administer  to  their  comforts.  These  poor  people  have  a 
strong  claim  ; I thought  they  were  strangers,  far  from  their 
country  and  home.  When  I say  strangers,  I mean  not  imme- 
diately known  to  us  except  by  their  misery.  I had  been  mis- 
informed. They  are  British  subjects,  however,  with  ourselves 
and  came  here  in  the  late  war  with  the  U.  S.  The  head  of 
the  family  bravely  stood  forward  in  defence  of  the  country, 
but  was  unhappily  taken  prisoner.-  In  this  situation  of  dififi- 
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culty  and  distress  he  fully  proved  his  loyalty  by  contriving 
and  procuring  at  his  peril  the  means  of  escape  for  two  useful 
and  respectable  militia  officers,  one  of  whom  is  dead  and  the 
other  lives  in  this  place.  He  did  not,  he  could  not,  escape  him- 
self. His  young  and  numerous  family  joined  him  in  the 
States  and  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his  humble  affairs  he 
returned  to  the  country  of  his  affection,  and  came  in  hopes  of 
bettering  his  circumstances  by  honest  and  laborious  industry. 
But  alas ! such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  and  everything 
connected  with  it , so  thin  the  partition  between  happiness  and 
misery,  life  and  death,  that  in  one  short  moment  the  whole 
scene  can  be  changed  and  sadly  reversed.  Today  all  joy  and 
sunshine,  tomorrow  afflictions  and  clouds ; and  which  of  us 
can  say,  even  the  most  affluent,  that  such  reverse  of  fate  is 
not  impending  over  and  ready  to  burst  upon  our  head. 

Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  avoid  or  avert  the  wise  dis- 
pensations of  Providence?  I trust  there  is  none  so  mad  as  to 
think  so ; tho’  his  too’  evident  that  poor,  blind,  unthinking 
creatures  there  are  who  act  as  if  they  did.  May  the  Almighty 
illuminate  their  minds  with  His  heavenly  knowledge,  that 
they  may  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  Believe  me,  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  just  and 
deserved  punishment  of  our  sins  both  here  and  hereafter  by 
the  Almighty  disposer  of  all  events  is  to  humble  ourselves  be- 
fore Him,  to  implore  in  fervent  prayer  with  minds  abstracted 
from  every-  earthly  consideration,  His  pardon,  grace  and 
mercy,  and  to  copy  the  example  and  precepts  of  His  Blessed 
Son,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.  And  although  we' cannot  attain 
to  His  spotless,  pure  and  holy  life,  yet  our  endeavors  in  the 
trial  shall  not  lose  their  labour  nor  reward. 

In  my  present  discourse  I will  inquire  how  this  great  duty 
of  charity  is  recommended  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There 
was  nothing  our  Saviour  inculcated  more  strongly  into  the 
minds  of  His  disciples  for  the  instruction  and  blessing  of  all 
generations  than  that  brethren  should  love  one  another  and 
have  charity.  And  here  I beg  to  remind  you  of  the  following 
passage  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Matthew,  16,  17,  20  and  21st 
verse:  “And  behold  one  came  and  said  to  Him,  Good  Master, 
what  good  thing  shall  I do  that  I may  have  eternal  life,  and 
He  said  unto  him,  why  callest  thou  Me  good.  There  is  none 
good  but  one,  that;  is  God.  But  if  thou  will  enter  into!  life, 
keep  the  Commandments.  The  young  man  said  unto  Him,  all 


these  things  have  I kept  from  my  youth  up ; what  lack  I yet? 
Jesus  said  unto  him.,  If  thou  will  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  Heaven,  and  come  and  follow  me."  W e find  the  young  man 
went  away  on  hearing  the  conditions  of  his  salvation,  exceed- 
ingly sorrowful,  for  he  had  great  possessions.  The  question 
asked  of  our1  Lord  at  first  might  seem  equivalent  to  the  en- 
quiry what  must  I do  to  be  saved.  But  our  Lord  saw  that  his 
judgment  was  erroneous  and  his  heart  unhumbled  and  carnal. 
He  therefore  first  objected  to  his  giving  Him,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a mere  man,  the  title  of  good,  as  all  men  are  evil  in 
themselves,  and  none  is  strictly  and  absolutely  good  but  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  the  fountain  and  perfection  of  good- 
ness and  excellence.  The  remark  was  the  more  needful  as  the 
Rabbis  affected  this  title  and  it  intimated  that  the  inquirer 
was  not  properly  sensible  of  the  depravity  of  his  heart  or  the 
dignity  of  the  person  whom  he  here  addressed,  to  whom  the 
title  of  good  belonged  in  a far  higher  sense  than  he  supposed. 
He  then  directed  him  to  keep  the  Commandments  of  God  if 
he  meant  to  enter  life  by  the  good  things  he  should  do.  He 
ignorantly  replied  by  inquiring  which  of  the  Commandments 
he  was  to  keep.  Whereas  a perfect  obedience  of  all  of  them 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  life  according  to  the  coven- 
ant of  works  and  cursed  is  everyone  that  continueth  not  in 
all  things  written  in  the;  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  The 
young  man,  regardless  of  the.  first  table  and  ignorant  of  the 
spiritual  precepts  adduced,  ^answered  he  had  kept  them  all 
from  his  youth.  He  could  only  mean  the  letter  and  that  he 
was  free  from  the  grosser  violations  of  it,  for  doubtless  he  had 
infringed  several  of  them,  and  he  certainly  was  very  far  from 
loving  his  neighbor  as  himself.  To  this  he  added  an  enquiry, 
what  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  his  righteousness.  But 
our  Lord,  to  discover  to  . him'  and  others  the  evil  that  lurked 
under  these  false  appearances,  told  him  he  yet  lacked  one  thing 
and  that  if  he  would  be  perfect  he  must  go  and  sell  his  estate, 
distribute  the  money  to  the  poor  and  follow  Llim,  and  then  he 
should  have  everlasting  treasure  in  Heaven.  The  reward 
offered  for  the  sacrifice  of  this  man’s  riches,  when  he  found 
it  was  indeed  his/  wealth  that  should  purchase  it  by  bestowing 
it  as  our  Lord  desired  and  his  sorrowing  at  the  terms  and  of 
course  refusal  of  them.,  showed  that  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  'in  him,  nay,  that  the  devil  indeed  had  yet 


power  over  his  heart,  for  if  he; ! had)  faith  in  Christ  he  never 
would  have  declined  an  immortal  crown  Jof  glory  for  any 
earthly  riches  whatever.  15 

In  the  9th  and  10th  verses  of  the  chapter  I have  taken  my 
text  from  are  also\  these1  words:  “Use  hospitality  one  to  an- 
other without  grudging,  as  every  man  hath  received  the  gift, 
even  so  minister  one  to  another  as  good!  'stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.”  Whatever  be  our  circumstances  in 
this  world,  whether  wealthy  ’or  poor,  we  are  undoubtedly 
stewards  of  the  great  Lord  of  jail,  and  as  undoubtedly  will 
have  to  render  an  account  of  our 'stewardship  at  the  dreadful 
day  of  reckoning  and  judgment,  everyone  according  as  hath 
been  given  unto  him.  Yet,  alas!' few  think  of  this  moral  cer- 
tainty and  are  still  more  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  God  if  know- 
ing it  they  neglect  it ; if  they  know  it  not  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  great  word  of  truth  the  Bible ; but  let  them,  I pray,  take 
heed  ere  too  late  lest  they  should  be  called  to  render  an  ac- 
count that  would  doom  them  to  eternal  misery. 

There  are  few  of  us  so  blind  but  we  must  perceive  the 
superfluous  expenses  mankind  enter  into  to 'gratify  their  pride 
and  their  passions.  The  very  expense  of  superfluities  that  are 
unnecessary  to  their  comfort  or  happiness  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  many  poor,  honest  and  industrious  families.  But 
there  are  many  men  such;  gross  and  brutish  sensualists  as  dis- 
grace the  beautiful  order  of  our  creation  that  it  seems  nothing 
would  rouse  them1  to. ’either  a sense  of  their  own  infamy  or 
induce  them  to  perform  one  heavenly  act  of  charity  to  mitigate 
one  crime  of  their  iniquitous  or  useless  lives,  or  hide  one  of 
the  multitude  of  their  sins.  May  the  Almighty  in  His  great 
mercy  open  their  ears  to  wisdom  and  their  hearts  to  under- 
standing ere  He  calls  them  from  this  life  of  evil  and  tempta- 
tion. The  more  we  think  on;  the  prodigality  of  those  stores 
entrusted  more  or  less  to  man  for  the  prudent  and  useful 
benefit  of  all,  the  more  must  we  ever  censure  such  lavishers  of 
them.  If  they  have  a spark  of  that  grateful  and  delightful 
feeling  in  their  hearts  that  good  men  have  when  they  perform 
a good  and  generous  action,  an  approving*  conscience,  they 
would  acknowledge  ’twas  beyond  all  the  satiating  luxury  and 
empty  pomp  this  world  could  bestow.  There  is  an  inward 
satisfaction  in  doing  a benevolent  act  without  ostentation  that 
a good  man  would  not  barter  if  he  could  for  wealth.  Innum- 
erable are  the  opportunities,  my  friends,  of  thus  indulging  such 
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gratifications.  If  we<lo  not  meet  them  immediately  under  our 
eyes  or  even  in  our  daily  walks*  still  if  we  have  the  will  to 
learn  we  too  truly  shall  find  out  the  abodes,  of  penury  and 
disease. 

The  lowly,  glorious  and  blessed  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of 
us  miserable  sinners,  condescended  to  minister  consolation  to 
the  afflicted  of  every  description.  Will  ipen,  then,  that  were 
lost  and  condemned  but  for  the  sufferings  of  their  Saviour 
refuse  to  follow  His  heavenly  example  or  think  it  a shame  or 
reproach  to  them  and  beneath  their  dignity  to  be  found  alle- 
viating the  distresses  of  the  poor  and  needy?  If  of  such  we 
are  ashamed,  I fear  our  Lord  will  pronounce  at  the  dreadful 
Day  of  Trial  an  irrevocable  sentence,  the  awful  and  condemn- 
ing words,  when  we  would  vainly  excuse  ourselves  “Depart 
from  me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire.  I know  ye  not ; ye 
are  none  of  mine.”  Awful,  truly  awful,,  indeed  will  be  such  a 
declaration. 

Let  us  then,  my  friends,  in  time  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance  for  every  sin  we  may  have  thoughtlessly  or  wilfully 
committed.  Hear  the  declaration  of  the  most  patient  man  in 
the  depth  of  his  affliction : “When  the  ear  heard  me  then  it 

blessed  me.”  The  heart  I would  wish  cheered  by  your  present 
bounty  is  that  of  a widow  and  a helpless,  young  and  numerous 
family.  She  lost  her  husband  soon  after  her  arrival  She  still 
had  a son.  He  also  fell.  She  has  a daughter  x x x x 
As  the  subject  of  my  discourse  is  one  I have  peculiar  pleasure 
in  ever  bringing  to  your  notice,  I wish  to  shew  further  the 
blessing  to  be  derived  from  it  and  how  far  your  contributions 
this  day  may  rescue  an  afflicted  family  from  present  and  fur- 
ther poverty,  and  yet  more  and  of  greater  and  happier  conse- 
quences, possibly  miserable  lives  and  untimely  ends.  I do  not 
apprehend  this  would  be  the  case  with  these  poor  people  in 
particular.  I trust  in  God  it  would  not,  nor  ever  will  be.  But 
too  frequently  do  we  hear  of  men  driven  by  the  desperation  of 
their  circumstances  to  desperate  means  with  the  destructive 
view  of  bettering  them  ; and  even  wretched,  unhappy,  mis- 
guided females , lost  to  virtue  and  respectability  by  the  bribe 
of  money  to  overcome  momentary  want,  and  in  either  case 
what  is  their  inexpressibly  miserable  end — remorse  and  ig- 
nominy. And  what  does  a cold  and  regardless  world  say  of 
such  victims?  Vagabonds,  they  deserved  their  fate!  True, 
their  lives  deserved  to  become  a sacrifice  for  their  crimes.  The 
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laws  of  justice  demanded  it.  But  Here  let  us  pause' and  dis- 
passionately reflect.  Might  not  the  kind  assistance  of  some 
generous  soul  to  have  stretched  out  their  hand  with  relief  at 
the  critical  moment  of  need  severed  destruction  from  them 
and  saved  them  to  the  community  as  good  and  honest  mem- 
bers of  society?  Now,  my  friends,  may  not  Providence  in  Plis 
all-wise  dispensations,  make  us  this  day,  by  our  exertions  in 
behalf  of  this  family,  instruments  for  their  welfare  here  and 
glorious  immortality  hereafter.  Can  we  have  a stronger  in- 
ducement to  excite  us  ? Let  us  be  this  day  at  least,  to  those  poor 
helpless  infants  a kind,  indulgent  father,  and  to  the  disconso- 
late widowed  mother,  as  it  were,  a tender  and  affectionate 
husband,  providing  for  her  and  her  family’s  necessities.  Let 
her  grief,  if  possible,  be  soothed  thro’  your  protection  of  her- 
self and  infants.  Let  their  cry  for  bread  (by  your  bounty) 
be  no  more  heard,  and  if  anything  in  the  world  can  repay  your 
heart  with  satisfaction  and  sacred  joy,  it  would  be  to  behold 
these  little  helpless  innocents  kneeling  round  and  with  their 
yet  almost  desponding  mother  with  hearts  and  hands  grate- 
fully lifted  to  Heaven  imploring  the  God  of  mercies  to  shower 
blessings  on  you  and  yours,  and  whatever  you  do,  do  it  heart- 
ily to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men,  “knowing  that  of  the  Lord 
ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  for  ye  serve  the 
Lord  Christ/’  Now  to  God  the  Father  etc. 

[Ati  the  North  end  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  is  a tablet  with 
this  inscription : 

“In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Addison,  first  missionary 
of  this  district,  of  the  Venerable  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts.  He  commenced  his  labors 
in  1792,  which  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  for  37  years.  Besides  his  stated  services 
as  minister  of  St.  Mark’s  in  the  town/he  visited  and  officiated 
in  different  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  districts  until  other 
missionaries  arrived.  He  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land, and  died  Oct.  6th,  1829,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 
‘Remember  them!  vwhich  Jiave  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God,  whose  faith  follow,  consider- 
ering  the  end  of  their  conversation  , Jesus  Christ  the  same 
yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever/’  Heb.  13, „ 7,  8.” 

This  tablet  was  erected  as  a testimony  of  respect  and  af- 
fection by  friends  of  the  deceased.] 
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Mrs.  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseaux 

BY  ALEXANDER  SERVOS 

Margaret  Kleine  was  born  of  German  parentage  in  the 
year  1759,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  now  the  State  of  New  York, 
then  a British  colony.  She  was  taken  by  the  Indians  when  a 
child  about  one  year  old,  during  the  war  with  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  killed  her  father  by  tying  him  to  a tree  and  whip- 
ping him  to  death  with  the  ramrods  of  their  rifles.  From  the 
shock  of  witnessing  such  an  . awful  death  his  wife  fell  dead. 
The  young  child  was  then  taken,  along 'with  her  sister,  who 
was  then  fourteen  years  old,  by  the  Indians.  On  the  loss  of 
her  mother  she  cried  and  was  threatened  ’with’  death  by  the 
exasperated  Indians,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  child  quiet 
Elizabeth  filled  her  mouth  with  leaves  so  she  could  not 
make  a noise.  A short  time  after  that  Chief  Joseph  Brant, 
seeing  these  two  white  children  with  the, Indians,  took  them 
himself  and  brought  them  along  with  him  to  Niagara,  and 
from  there  in  due  course  of  time  they  were  taken  to  Brantford 
on  the  Grand  River,  where  they  lived  with  the  Brant  family 
until  Margaret  was  fourteen  years  old.  During  this  time 
Brant  had  discovered  some  . of  her  near  relatives,  at  or  near 
Kingston.  Mrs.  Brant  being  unwilling  to  give  up  the  young 
girl,  Chief  Brant  arranged  to  let  her  go  to  her  relatives.  He 
fitted  out  a bark  canoe  with  blankets  and  provisions,  and  the 
girl,  canoe  and  outfit  were  conveyed  across  the  country  from 
Brantford  to  Burlington  Bay  at  night  by  the  Indians,  and  he 
directed  her  how  to  proceed  by  keeping  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  she  being  alone  during  all  the  voyage.  At  night  she 
pulled  the  canoe  on  shore,  made  a fire  and  slept  in  her  blankets. 
The  time  occupied  in  going  that  distance  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  days.  On  reaching  Kingston  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  her  relatives,  Chief  Brant  having  given  her  full  par- 
ticulars how  to  find  them.  She  was  well  qualified  to  paddle 


a canoe,,  having  been  taught  that  art  by  the  Indians  through 
living  so  long  with  the  Brant  family. 

On  arriving  at  Kingston  she  found  her  relatives  and  lived 
with  them  until  she  married  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseaux  in  1780, 
who  was  a Frenchman,  born  and  educated  in  Paris.  He  had 
gone  to  England  and  from  there  came  to  America  with  General 
Wolfe,  and  was  with  him  at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  After  a 
short  time  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Chief  Joseph 
Brant  and  very  quickly  learned  the  English  language  and  be- 
came proficient  in  speaking  it,  so  much  so  that  through  the 
influence  of  Chief  Brant  he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the 
Indians  and  held  that  position  till  his  death  in  1813.  He  died 
in  the  town  of  Niagara  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mark’s  ceme- 
tery. 

After  marriage  Rousseaux  and  wife  went  to  the  village  of 
Ancaster,  a small  village  in  the  then  Core  district,  now  the 
county  of  Wentworth,  and  kept  a small  store.  About  the  year 
1793  he  built  a grist  mill  in  the  village  for  grinding  wheat  for 
the  farmers,  and,  for  those  days,  did  a large  and  thriving 
business  and  acquired  a good  deal  of  wealth  besides  large 
tracts  of  land  throughout  the  country.  Their  family  consisted 
of  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  namely:  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried   House  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Rainet  married 

Elijah  Secord,  who  afterwards  kept  a store  in  Ancaster  and 
finally  settled  in  the  township  of  Barton,  where  he  and  his 
brother  John  built  the  Albion  mills.  A number  of  their  de- 
scendants are  still  living.  Margaret  married  Thomas  Davis, 
who  settled  in  the  township  of  Saltfleet  and  left  a large  family, 
many  of  them  still  living.  1 Catharine,  or,  as  she  was  called, 
Kate,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Daniel  Kerr  Servos  of 
Niagara  in  1816,  who  at  that  time  belonged}  to  the  barrack 
department  at  Niagara  where  he  was  employed  from  the  close 
of  the  War  of:  1812-14  to  1818,  in  which  war  he  served  as 
private,  corporal,  sergeant  and  lieutenant,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  the  head  of  the  lake  and  purchaesd  a farm,  lots  3 and 
4,  in  the  township  of  Barton,  county  of  Wentworth,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1857.  His  widow  died  in  1882.  They 
raised  a family  of  four  daughters  and  three  sons,  besides  two 
sons  who  died  when  quite  young.  The  daughters  were  Mar- 
garet Ann,  who  married  Matthew  Brock  Secord,  both  living  to 
an  old  age,  leaving  many  descendants.  Elizabeth  Gertrude, who 
married  Alexander  Rennie,  of  Toronto,  who  had  a large  family 
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and  died  several  years  ago  in  Hamilton,  where  his  widow  now 
resides.  Mary  Euretta,  who  married  Andrew  M.  Crooks,  is 
now  a widow  living  in  Plainsville,  New  Jersey.  Amelia  Jane 
married  Philip  Perry,  both  dying  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  William 
the  eldest  son,  married  Margaret  Crooks.  Alexander,  the 
writer  of  this  short  sketch,  has  been  living  at  Niagara  for  the 
past  forty-four  years ; and  Ethelbert,  who  died  three  years  ago 
in  Plamilton.  George  Rousseaux,  the  eldest  son,  married  Mary 
Rogers  of  Niagara  and  left  a family  of  one  son  and  five  daugh- 
ters, some  of  whom  reside  in  Hamilton  and  others  in  Toronto. 
Joseph  Brant,  the  youngest  son,  married  Margaret  Davis  of 
the  township  of  Barton. 

Now  we  return  to  say  what  became  of  Elizabeth  Kleine, 
the  sister  of  Margaret.  She  lived  with  the  Brant  famliy  for 
several  years.  Mrs.  Brant,  being  a very  passionate  woman, 
Elizabeth  ran  Eiway  from  them,  assisted  by  Chief  Brant  in 
getting  away.  Meeting  Daniel  McCrimmon,  a young  Scotch- 
man, who  lived  near  where  the  town  of  Cayuga  is  now  situ- 
ated, she  married  him  and  after  a few  years  they  settled  on 
a farm  in  the  township  of  Binbrook,  county  of  Wentworth, 
where  she  lived  to  a very  great  age. 

Daniel  McCrimmon,  about  the  year  1815,  while  on  a hunt- 
ing expedition,  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and  his  remains  were 
found,  along  with  his  rifle,  two  years  afterwards,  in  a hollow 
tree,  where  he  had  climbed  to  protect  himself  from  the  wild 
animals.  The  remains  were  found  there  by  some  men  who 
were  hunting  in  the  bush.  It  was  proven  by  the  rifle  and  knife 
that  he  carried  and  the  steel  and  tinder  box. 
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BY  ALEXANDER  SERVOS 


History  of  the  George  Field’s  Farm,  on  the  River  Road,  Lot  1£, 
Niagara  Township. 

In  the  year  1785,  George  Field,  a U.  E.  Loyalist,  came 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  then  a British  colony,  and 
settled  on  lot  15,  River  Road,  township  of  Niagara.  He  built 
a house  in  the  Village  of  Queenston,  where  he  lived  and  car- 
ried on  a blacksmith  shop  and  wagon  making  business.  He 
did  not  work  himself  at  the  trade,  but  employed  men  to  do  the 
work  while  he  would  oversee  the  business.  He  placed  his  sons 
Gilbert,  Nathan  and  Daniel,  on  the  farm,,  <which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  up  and  cultivated  successfully,  earning  a 
livelihood  for  the  large  family.  About  the  year  1795  the  father 
and  sons  built  the  brick  house  now  standing  on  the  said  farm, 
opposite  Mrs.  George  Durand’s  residence,  which  is  part  of  the 
original  Field  Farm. 

During  the  war  of  1812-14  there  was  a battery  placed  on 
what  ]was  then  called  P'ield’s  Point,  just  about  where  the 
Durand  house  now  stands,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Queenston,  the  Americans  planted  a battery  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  opened  fire  and  tried  to  silence  the 
batter^  on  Field’s  Point.  While  doing  so  they  sent  a cannon 
ball  through  the  roof  of  the  brick  house  (the  Field  house), 
which  had  at  that  time  a very  steep  roof.  When  they  repaired 
the  house  some  years  afterwards  they  made  the  roof  very 
much  lower,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  While  the  Field  fam- 
ily were  taking  breakfast  on  that  morning  the  Americans  sent 
two  more  shots  through  the1  brick  work  of  the  house,  which 
caused  the  family  to  beat  a hasty  retreat  and  find  shelter  in 
some  other  quarter.  The  present  owner  and  occupant  of  the 
house  and  farm,  Mr.  George  Field,  now  an  old  gentleman,  is 
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a grandson  of  George  Field, .'who  settled  the  property.  His 
father  was  also  named  George  Field. 

George  Field  died  in  Queenston  and  was  buried  in  the 

plot  of  ground  now  owned  by  Mr.  — of  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  where  there  are  a number  of  persons  buried  who  were 
residents  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country.  He  had 
a large  family:  Hiram,  Nathan,  George,  Daniel,,  James,  Crys- 
ler,  David,  John,  Ralph,  and  one  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  mar- 
ried John  Middaugh  of  the  Ridge  Road,  west  of  St.  Davids, 
township  of  Niagara.  The  name  was  originally  De  la  Filday, 
they  being  of  Norman  descent.  George  Field’s  father’s  name 
was  Gilbert. 

[In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Geo.  Field  is  a silver  medal  which,  from  the 
following  letter,  must  have  been  obtained  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Hon.  Wm,  Hamilton  Merritt.  On  one  side  are  the 
words  “To  the  British  Army  1793-1814”  and  on  the  other  the 
Queen’s  head  and  the  words  “Victoria  Regina  1848.”  the  let- 
ter is  as  follows : 

QUEBEC,  23rd  AUG,,  1852. 

Mr.  Geo.  Field : 

SIR — It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  the  means  of  pre- 
senting you  with  the  enclosed  medal  as  a reward  for  your  gal- 
lant conduct  in  defending  our  common  country,  and  I hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  same  mark  of  distinction 
will  be  extended  to  your  companions  in  arms,  who,  in  other 
engagements  were  instrumental  in  successfully  repelling  the 
numerous  invasions  on  the  Niagara  frontier  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  Canada  during  the  campaign  of  1812-14.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  present  an  address  in  a few  days  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. In  the  meantime  I will  thank  you  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  this,  hoping  you  may  long  live  to  wear  it.  I have 
the  honor  to  remain  vour  friend  and  servant 

WM.  HAMILTON  MERRITT. 

In  the  graveyard  now  used  by  the  Brown ‘and  Field  fam- 
ilies are  many  heaa-stones,  one  fnarking  the  grave  of  Gilbert 
Field,  who  died  1815,  aged  50.  The  dwelling  is  a large,  dark 
red  brick  house,  originally  three  stories,  with  a high  pointed 
roof,  but  when  partially  burnt  down  it  became  a two-story 
house  with  a much  flatter  roof.  The  family  came  from  New 
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Jersey  in  canoes  and  landed  near  this  spot.  It  was  the  first 
brick  house  on  the  River  Road  and  shows  the  solid  work  of 
those  days,  its  walls  being  mostly  six  bricks  thick.  , It  was 
built  by  Gilbert  Field.  Mr.  Murray  Field,  living  in  Niagara, 
was  born  in  this  house, ‘which  was  at  one  time  used  as  a hos- 
pital. The  spot  is  still  pointed  out  where  a soldier  died  at  the 
head  of  the  stair.  The  British  Officers  were  at  one  time  quar- 
tered here  and  Mr.  Murray  Field  is  named  from  Col.  Murray. 
Jas.  McFarland  and  Daniel  Field  piloted  the  force  over  to  Fort 
Niagara  in  December  1813.  In  the  Niagara  Historical  room 
is  a copy  of  a paper  read  at  a family  gathering  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Field  on  his  80th  brthday,  in  which  he  mentions  having  fought 
at  Queenston  Heights,  Lundy’s  Lane 'and  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Niagara,  having  been  a prisoner  there  previously.  The 
wife  of  Mr.  Murray  Field  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
McCarthy,  and  their  children  can  say  that  their  grandparents 
fought  on  opposite  sides  at  Queenston  Heights,  and  at  Chip- 
pawa  they  were  prisoners  on  opposite  sides.] 

J.C. 


History  of  the  old  white  Grist  Mill  on  the  Four  Mile  Creek  on  lot 
193,  Township  of  Niagara. 

In  the  year  1800,  Benjamin  Pickard  of  the  Township  of 
Niagara,  in  the  County  of 'Lincoln,  built  a grist  mill  on  lot  193 
on  the  Four  Mile  Creek,  military  reserve  of  the  Township  of 
Niagara,  said  mill  contained  one  run ‘of  stone,  which  was 
brought  from  Eusopas  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  ground  wheat  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  mill  by 
the  miller  in  a sack,,  and  was  poured  in , a cooler,  and  from 
thence  it'ran  down  into  the  bolt  for  separating  the  flour,  bran 
and  shorts,  there  being  in  those  days  no  elevators  for  carrying 
the  meal  to  the  top  of  the  mill. 

The  machinery  was  all  made  of  wood — the  wheels  and 
shafting.  There  was  not  an  iron  wheel  in  the  old  mill.  The 
mill  is  built  of  very  heavy  timber.  All  of  the  posts  and  beams 
are  fourteen  inches  square,  as  well  as  the  sills.  The  girths, 
studding  and  braces  are  all  hewn  out.  Not  one  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  the  frame  is  sawn.  The  sills  and  posts  are  of  white  oak 
and  all  the  other  timber  is  white  wood. 

During  the  war  of  1812-14,  when  the  Americans  had  pos- 
session of  Fort  George  and  Niagara,  there  were  several  skir- 
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mishes  in  or  near  the  town,  out  at  the  Ball  farm  and  the 
cross-roads  (now  Virgil),  the  wounded  all  being  taken  to  the 
mill,  which  was  used  for  a hopsital  for  some  length  of  time. 

At  this  time  the  Americans  went  out  from  Fort  George 
and  were  met  by  the  militia,  who  yw*ere  lying  in  wait  for 
them . but  were  too  few  in  number  to  hold  their  own,  and  had 
to  retreat  farther  into  the  country,  and  in  order  to  do  so  quiet- 
ly they  threw  over  one  hundred  American  muskets  and  bay- 
onets which  they  had  captured,  into  the  mill  pond,  to  >prevent 
them  from  again  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
The  arms-  all  sank  into  the  mud  and  remain  there  until  the 
present  day. 

In  1810  the  mill  became  the  property  of  Abraham  Secord, 
and, in  1815  the  late  Samuel  Street  became  owner,  who  in  1818 
sold  it  to  the  late  Wm,  S.  Servos,  and  in  1859  it  became  the 
property  of  Alexander  Servos,  the  writer  of  this  short  sketch. 
In  1893  he  sold  the  property  to  Wm.  Chaplin.  The  original 
owner,  Benjamin  Pickard,  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  on  the 
farm  where  there  were  a great  many  of  the  first  ^settlers 
buried.  After  it  became  the  property  oT  Mr.  Chaplin,  he 
caused  all  the  old  tombstones  to  be  removed  and  ploughed  the 
graveyard.,  leveling  down  the  .graves  and  cultivating  it  as  the 
other  land.  Many  of  the  bodies  had,  however,  previously  been 
lemoved  to  St.  Catharines  cemetery.  The  mill  still  remains 
standing  and  is  in  a good  state  of  repair. 


An  Historic  House 

The  Residence  of  Mr.  James  McFarland 

by  jessie  McKenzie 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Monrreal  Witness  in  1893,  being  one  of 
the  stories  written  by  the  School  Children  of-  Canada  in  the  prize  competition 
instituted  by  that  paper. 

The  house  in  which  I live  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  Niagara  River.  It  was  built  in  1800  and  has  wit- 
nessesd  many  strange  scenes,  especially  during  the  stirring 
times  of  1812-14.  As  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
fortable houses  of  those  times  it  was  used  as  a hospital  by 
both  British1  and  Americans,  as  each  had  possession  of  it.  The 
hall  was  sometimes  so  filled  with  the  dead  and  wounded  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  upper  story  without 
treading  on  their  bodies.  A few  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
house  is  a ravine  which  was  no  doubt  at  that!  time,  covered 
with  shrubbery,  in  which  the  boats  were  concealed  which  were 
intended  to  be  used  in  the.  capture  of  Fort  Niagara. 

The  fort  was  captured  without  the  firing  of  a gun  on  Dec. 
19th),  1813.  Col.  Murray  ,came  from  Burlington  to  Niagara 
with  portions  of  the  100th  and  41st  regiments.  They  did  not 
cross  at  Niagara,  but  about  two  miles  :,up  the  river.  My  uncle, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  fort  early  one  morning  and  walked  up  the 
river  along  the  shore  until  he  came  to  a house  where  he  was 
well  known.  There  kincfy  friends  hid  him  in  the  cellar  until 
nightfall,  when  he  crossed  to  his  own  country.  Col.  Murray, 
hearing  of  his  return,  sejit  for  him  and  . he  was  appointed  pilot 
of  the  expedition  to  take  the  fort.  They  embarked  a little  be- 
low the  .house,  then  went  up  the  river1  for  a short  distance  and 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  two  pine  trees  now  stand. 
It  was  ten  at  night  when  they  started  off.  They  walked  down 
on  the  other  'side,  killing  the  sentries  with  their  bayonets 
as  they  went  along,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  garrison ,at  the  Fort. 

It  was  at  the  top  of  this  same  ravine  in  which  the  boats 
had  been  concealed  that  Gen.  Brock,  on  his  way  from  Fort 
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George  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  l3th,  1812,  to  command  at  the 
Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,,  spoke  to  my  grandfather. 

One  day  as  my  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were 
at  work  in  the  field,  each  with  a pair  of  horses,  three  American 
dragoons  rode  up  and  tried  to  capture  both  men  and  horses; 
but  my  two  grandfathers,  each  seizing  a rail  from  the  fence  near 
at  hand  soon  put  them  to  flight.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  came  back  considerably  reinforced.  This  time 
they  seized  the  horses,  took  my  great-grandfather  prisoner  and 
carried  him  away  to  Greenbush,  New  York  State,  but  my 
grandfather  fortunately  made  his  escape. 

It  has  been  reported  that  money  was  buried  in  the  cellar, 
and  it  seems  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  rumor,  for 
my  grandfather  being  in  the  cellar  one  day,  noticed, something 
bright  where  the  rats  had  been  scratching  some  earth  on  the 
floor,  and  on  picking  it  up  it  proved  to  be  a gold  Spanish  coin, 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  an  English  guinea.  We  have  an  old 
clock  in  the  house  now  which  tradition  says  was  buried  during 
the  time  of  the  war,  but  as  this  is  a true  story  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  “clock’’  story. 


Another  Description  of  the  Same  House 

BY  CHARLES;  V.  TAGGART 

The  ffarm  and  homestead  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara  River,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  was  purchased  by  my  great-great-great-grandfather 
from  the  crown  and  has, remained  in  the  family  to  the  present 
day  The  dwelling  house  was  built  in  1800  by  my  great-  great- 
grandfather, and  used  as  a hospital  during  the  war  of  1812- 
14  by  both  British  and  Americans,  as  each  had  possession  of 
the  place.  A little  to  the  north  is  the  ravine  in  which  were 
concealed  the  boats  which  were  used  in  the  taking  of  Fort 
Niagara.  On  the  bank  behind  the  , house  a battery  was  built 
where  three  British  soldiers  were  buried.  During  the  war  of 
1812-14  the  cellar  was  used  to  store  the  grain,  and  my  great- 
grandfather, on  going  down  one  day,  saw  an  officer  helping 
himself  without  permission  to  the  oats.  He  unceremoniously 
kicked  him  out.  Said  officer  was  afterwards  high  in  rank, 
who,  I suppose,  kept  to  the  old  adage,  “Everything  is  fair  in 
love  and  war.”  It  was  my  great-granduncle  who  gave  in- 
formation which  led  to  the  taking  of  Fort  Niagara  aftef  being 
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a prisoner  in  the  American  fort,  crossing  on  a raft,  and  led  the 
British  soldiers  to  the  capture  of  the  fort.  My  great-great- 
grandfather and  his  son  were  one  day  busy  working  in  the 
fields,  when  three  soldiers  tried  to  seize  the  horses,  but  my 
great-great-grandfather  and  son  each  seized  a rail  and  put  the 
soldiers  to  flight.  They  soon  returned  with  a larger  number 
and  took  them  prisoners  to  Greenbush,,  N.  Y.  After  his  re- 
lease he  died  from  the  exposure.  After  the  war,  when  the 
family  returned  to  their  home  they  found  the  house  greatly 
damaged,  as  neither  f doors,  windows  nor  mantles  were  left 
remaining;  also  from  the  farm  twenty-one  horses  had  been 
carried  off. 

[On  a tombstone  in  St.  Mark’s  graveyard  is  the  following 
inscription  which  must  refer  to  that  member  of  the  McFarland 
family  who  was  taken  prisoner  to  Greenbush  and  is  said  to 
have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure. 

“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  McFarland,  a native  of 
Paisley,  Scotland.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  George  and  escaped  from  Greenbush  near  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  returned  to  his  place,  Niagara,  and  finding  his  prop- 
erty burnt  up  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  it  enervated  him 
so  much  that  he  died  in  a few  months  after,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age.” 

In  the  Historical  room,  Niagara,  are  several  documents 
framed,  grants  of  land  to  or  from  Jno.  McFarland,  showing 
him  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  many  hundreds  of  acres  in 
different  parts  of  Upper  Canada.  The  earliest  document  is 
one  dated  1794.  Several  of  the  grants  are  from  Peter  Russell; 
one  for  600  acres,  another  for  30QI  acres;  one  in  1799.  The 
document  of  1794  is  made  < at  Newark  and  is  from  Peter  Mc- 
Farland and  Benaiah  Gibb  of  Montreal,  making  John  McFar- 
land of  Niagara  their  attorney  for  the  Home  District  to  collect- 
all  sums  of  money  due.  Another  document  shows  the  kind- 
ness of  the  eldest}  brother  (and  of  course  in  those  days  the 
heir  )in  giving  his  brother  from  brotherly  affection,  a deed  for 
200  acres  of  land.  Major  Duncan  McFarland, who,  as  a boy, 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  an  uncle  of  the  present  prop- 
rietor, who  is  a genial,  hale  and  hearty  octogenarian.] 

.........  J-c. 


Residence  of  Miss  Mary  Servos,  part  of  which 
used  as  a Government  Store  in  1783. 


Palatine  Hill 


BY  JANET  CARNOCHAN 


Perhaps  the  oldest  house  in  Niagara  Township  is  that 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Servos,  widow  of  Col.  Peter  Servos.  A 
beautiful  situation  truly,  the  house  built  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding a view  of  the  meandering  Four-Mile  Creek  running 
through  an  old  beaver  meadow ; beautiful  forest  trees,  im- 
mense pines,  elms  and  maples  having  been  left  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  house  has  had  many  additions,  but 
the  large  room,  with  its  heavy  rafters  of  the  olden  time,  dates 
back  to  1783  and  was  at  one  time  a government  store.  Two 
old  account  books  from  1784  to  1779  give  many  curious  par- 
ticulars of  the  sale  of  flour,  wheat,  elk  skins,  bear  skins,  etc. 

A saw  and  grist  mill  did  good  service  here.  In  different 
government^  records  we  find  that  the  home  government  sent 
machinery  to  help.,,  and  from  many  miles  distant  came  early 
settlers  to  have  their  grain  ground.  A few  submerged  timbers 
show  the  spot  still. 

The  Servos  family  were  of  Prussian  origin,  a parchment 
preserved  by  some  members  of  the  family,  and  signed  by 
Prince  SWilliam,  ,of  Weid,  dated  1726,-  witnesses  that  Chri- 
stopher Servos  entered  military  service  in  1687,  serving  hon- 
orably for  forty  years,  and  recommending  him  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York.  Some  of  the  sons  were  present  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Niagara,  in  1759,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  the 
grandsons  served  in  Butler’s  Rangers. 

The  old  account  books  are  exceedingly  interesting  for 
the  names,  prices,  articles  sold.  On  the  first  .page  is  an  index 
very  neatly  done,,  giving  names  and  pages.  It  must  have  been 
an  extensive  business,  involving  large  interests,  as  the  sums 
of  money  mentioned  are  very  large,  all  in  L.S.D.  The  oldest 
book  is  a little  private  account  of  Daniel  Servos  from  1779  to 
Dec.  12th,  1804.  The  prices  are  interesting,  as  43  panes  of 
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glass,,  £3.  5s.  6d. ; one  bottle  of  rum,  4s.  ;9  logs,  sawingr.at  5s. 
— £2.  5s.;  30  lbs.  flour,,  £1.  13s,..  In  the  year  1784  Messrs. 
Street  & Butler  are  charged  with  flour  and  grain  bags;  the 
lumber  at  £8.  per  thousand;  100  lbs.  flour  to  Mrs.  Frey,  £3. ; 
Captain  Bernard  Frey,  a bushel  of  bran,  4s. ; Mr.  Jno.  Clement, 
in  1785  paid  £1.  Os.  7d.  for  three  pecks  bf,salt;  Mr.  Jesse 
Pawling  bought  tea  at  12s  per  lb.  Capt.  Peter  Ten  Biroek 
bought  deer  skins  at  5s.  each ; Mr.  Isaac  Vrooman  bought 
wheat  at  8s.  per  bushel ; Mr.  Sam  Street  is  charged  with  elk 
skins  at  14s.  each,  6 bear  skins  20s.  each,,  3 marten  5s  each. 
Capt.  Ralle  Clench!  has  a large  blacksmith  bill  in  1790.  In 
1784  a mare  is  charged  £ 12.  A record  on  one  page  is  2494 
barrels  of  potash  in  Oct.,  1799.  In  1800  one  quart  rum,  5s. ; 
half  barrel  salt,  8s. ; half  pound  tobacco,  2s.  6d. ; sawing  40 
logs,  £4;  two  yards  striped  cotton,  8s. 

Many  old  'deeds,  commissions  on  parchments,  are  pre- 
served, four  generations  of  the  name  having  served  in  differ- 
ent capacities  as  ensign,  lieutenant,  captaim  colonel,  the  oldest 
dated  24th  December,  1779,  from  Haldimand  to  Daniel  Servos, 
gentleman,  to  be  lieutenant  in  Col.  Johnson’s  corps  of  North 
American  Indians.  In  1788  from  Lord  Guy  Dorchester,  to  be 
captain  of, first  regiment  of  Militia  in  district  of  Nassau.  The 
pay  roll  of  Capt.  Dan.  Serv*os  has  31  names  in  1794  and  others 
are  dated  1802,  1809,  1815;  in  1827  John  D.  Servos  was  Lieut. - 
Col.  Another  paper  gives  the  names  of  those  who  went  to  York 
commanded  by  J.  D.  Servos,,  1813.  from  6th  July  to  10th  July. 

Near  thq  house  is  an  old  barn,  built  in  1803,  in  which 
American  dragoons  were  quartered  for  a time.  In  the  old  mill 
is  an  ammunition  box  left  by  Americans  at  the  retreat  from 
Stoney  Creek,  with  letters  U.  S.  No.  1,  6 lb.  It  is  about  eight 
feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  All  sorts  of  articles  have  been 
banished  to  this  place.  An  old  saddle  Hised  by  the  grand- 
mother Frey  (wife  of  Capt.  Barnard  Frey,  who  was  killed  in 
1813  by  a cannon  bal^from,  Fort  Niagara)  when  she  swam 
across  the  Susquehanna  River,  when  chased  by  Indians  while 
carrying  despatches.  The  timbers  are  of  white  oak  14  and 
16  inches  square.  There  have  been  three  mills ; the  second 
was  burnt  in  1822  ;(a  few  of  the  timbers  were  used  in  the  pres- 
ent building  and  are  blackened  with  smoke. 

In  the  house  are  all  sorts  of  relics : A «tea  caddy  brought 
from.  Switezrland  with  date  1778  belonged  to  Philp  Frey,  sur- 
veyor, is  now  a receptacle  for  buttons  of  Butler’s  Rangers, 
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King’s  Eighth,,  etc.,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  collector.  A 
shell  snuff  box  with  silver  cover  has  the  inscription  “Token  of 
Gratitude  from  Wm.  Clausi  to  Mrs.  Eliz.  Servos,  Niagara, 
1801.”  One  room  is  quite  full  of  such  historic  relics,  swords, 
sashes,  ^immense  seals,  wallets,  etc.,  enough  to  stock  an  ordin- 
ary museum.  Various  articles  of  value,  as  silver  spoons,  a 
silver  teapot,  were  buried  for  safety,  some  of  them  three 
times.  A \ document  dated  Newark  1794,  of  survey  made  for 
Col.  John  Butler,  has  the  names  Ball,  Secord  and  others ; the 
Servos  farm  had  then  394  acres. 

In  the  Servos  graveyard  are  buried  four  generations. 
One  inscription  reads  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  who  died  8th  Nov.,  1811,  aged  104,  and  recalls  the 
fact  that  her  husband,  Col.  Johnson,  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Fort  Niagara,  1759,  with  Gen.  Prideaux,  and  that,  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  site  of;  this 
chapel  where  two  British  officers  were  buried  hitherto  they 
have  been  without  avail.  Elizabeth  Servos,  her  daughter,  died 
1821,  aged  72,  |and  Daniel  Servos,  husband  to  above,  died 
March,  1908,  aged  65.  There  are  tombstones  to  six  of  the  name 
of  Whitmore.  Magdalene,  in  1854,  must  have  been  the  little 
Magdalene  Servos  who  saw  the  murder  of  her  grandfather  in 
1777  in  his  own  house  by  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  little 
child  of  three  was  left  with  relatives  till  her  father,  Captain 
Daniel  Servos , went  from  Niagara  on  horseback  and  brought 
her  home.  The  late  wife  of  our  poet,  Wm.  Kirby,  F.  R.  S.  C., 
Eliza  Whitmore,  was  her  daughter. 

One  grave  is  that  of  an  Indian.  A black  man,  who  had 
been  an  old  slave, , was  in  the  family  for  many  years,  called 
Bob  Jupiter. 

In  St.  Mark’s  record  book  is  an  item  whch  relates  to  this 
burying  ground,  running  thus : “On  the  day  in  which  the  en- 
gagement between  Sir  James^Yeo  and  Commodore  Chauncey 
took  place  on  the  lake,  our  dear  friend,  Mrs.  McNabb,  was 
buried  in  Mr.  Servos’  burying  place,  supposed  to  be  the  29th 
Sept.,  1813.”  (Should  be  28th  Sept.) 

The  information  on  which  these  imperfect  notes  is  dated 
was  gleaned  from  various  sources,  Mrs.  Mary  Servos  having 
courteously  shewn  many  articles  of  interest  in  this  historic 
home.  Her  father  was  Capt.  Jno.  C.  Ball,  who  fought  at  Queen- 
ston  Heights,  having  in  charge  the  cannon  mere,  and  in  the 
family  record  are  the  names  of  Frey  and  Showers,  all  found  in 
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the  first  census  taken  in  Niagara  by  Col.  John  Butler  in  1782, 
and  again  in  1783.  In  many  Other  houses  in  the  town  and 
township  where  descendants  of  the  Christopher  Servos  who 
came  in  1726  reside,  may  be  found  precious  heirlooms  from 
which,  if  the  history  were  told,  ample  material  could  be  ob- 
tained for  several  interesting  pamphlets.  Stories  of  pioneer 
life,  of  valuable  relics,  of  adventures  among  the  Indians,  of 
escaped  slaves,,  of  assemblies  at  Navy  Hall,  stories  which,  if 
not  soon  gathered  up,  will  soon  be  only  a memory  ever  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter.  It  is  hoped  that  there  ;may  not  be 
lacking  those  who  have  sufficient  love  for  their  country  to 
make  continuous  effort  to  glean,  while  it  may  yet  be  done,  the 
tales  of  our  not  ignoble  past. 


The  Evolution  of  an  Historic  Room. 

BY  JANET  CARNOCHAN 


Numerous  requests  having  been  m#.de  for  some  account 
of  the  evolution  of  what  may,  for  lack  of  a better  name,  be 
called  our  Historical  Room,  arn  attempt  is  now  made  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  In  December,  1895,  in  answer  to  a notice  in 
our  local  paper , a few  persons  met  in  the  Public  Library  room 
and  an  Historical  Society  was  formed.  In  March,  1896,  the 
Library  having  obtained  a new  and  more  accessible  building, 
the  Town  Council  kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  this  room, 
which  had  already  some  pretensions  to  being  called  historic, 
as  it  had  been  in  past  time  the  grand  jury  room  for  the  court 
house  for  the  united  counties  of  Lincoln,  Welland  and  Haldi- 
mand,  and  has  no  doubt  (witnessed  many  sad  and  stirring 
scenes  since  1848.  , 

Locus,  then  a long,  narrow  room,  12x40;  empty,  except  for 
a large  box  stove  and  chandeliers  left  as  a legacy  by  the  Li- 
brary. Much  cold  water  had  metaphorically  been  thrown 
upon  the  project  of  collecting  articles  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  It  was  said  nothing  had  been 
left ; everything  had  been  given  away  or  destroyed,  or  did  any 
such  article  exist  no  one  would  either  give  or  lend  anything 
for  such  purpose.  All  such  prognostications  have  proved  false. 
With  very  little  outlay,  for  we  began  with  an  empty  treasury 
(cases  have  been  given,  picture  frames,  chairs,  tables,  etc.),  a 
collection  of  about  one  thousand  articles.,  some  of  them  very 
valuable,  has  been  brought  together  and  entered  on  the  books 
oi  our  curator.  Visitors  have  enrolled  their  names  from  differ- 
ent cities — from  Winnipeg  to  New  York,  from  Ottawa  to 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Many  of  the  articles  have  a<  story  attached,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  give  some  slight  account  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in 
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the  room  is  the  collection  of  pictures  of  the  town  hanging  on 
the  walls,  dating  from  1794,  1806,  1813,  1836,  1846;  also  docu- 
ments, commissions  in  old  fashioned  frames,  the  latter  all 
contributed  from  garrets  and  lumber  rooms,  and,  while  not  ap- 
propriate to  the  parlor,  are  quite  suitable  to  these  ancient 
documents.  There  are  now  almost  one  hundred  of  these  hang- 
ing on  the  walls  of  our  room.  The  first  article  put  into  our 
hands  was  a large  medal,  rather  battered  and  discolored,  but 
still  in  good  preservation,  particularly  interesting  at  this  jubi- 
lee time,  the  inscription  being:  “In  commemoration  of  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  city  of  London,  9th  November, 
1837,”  on  the  other  side  the  Queen’s  youthful  profile  of  sixty 
years  ago.  To  a Londoner  the  date  would  explain  the  raison 
d’etre,  but  to  us  the  recent  reading  of  Hall  Caine’s  “Christian  ” 
with  its  reference  to  9th  November,  Lord  Mayor’s  day,  afford- 
ed jan  explanation.  The  medal  was  found  near  Fort  Miss- 
issagua,  and  presented  by  Master  Hamilton  Garrett.  A large 
heavy  Ley  with,  brass  tag  attached  with  words  stamped 
“Tower  Magazine,”  in  being  shown  to  visitors  is  always  said 
to  represent  the  “power  of  the  press,”  a well  deserved  name. 
When  ^n  beginning  our  collection  a large  case  was  kindly 
presented,  a notice  was  inserted  in  our  local  paper  that  now 
articles  presented  could  be  safely  preserved.  In  a few  days 
this  key  was  sent  byj  post  all  the  way:  from  Wisconsin,  the 
owner  having  picked  it  up  when  the  fort  was  deserted  and 
lying  open,  taken  to  Wisconsin  and  now  restored  by  mail  in 
answer  to  our  appeal  by  this  loyal  son  of  the  old  borough. 
Our  local  paper  travels  to  many  distant  spots  and  this  has 
been  truly  shown  to  represent  the  “power  of  the  press.” 

A sword  hints  a tale  of  the  “cold  steel”  encounter  when 
the  legend  tells  us  the  cry  was  “What  is  trumps,”  and  the 
answer  “British  bayonets.”  When  Fort  Niagara  was  taken 
19th  December,  1813,  while  Niagara  town  was  a smoking  ruin, 
this  sword  was  handed  to  Col.  Murray  by  the  American  officer 
in  charge.  The  christening  bowl  used  by  Rev.  Robert  Addi- 
son, who  came  here  in  1792,  shows  long  use,  but  still  the  bunch 
of  pink  flowers  on  each  side  may  be  plainly  seen,  and  this 
brings  to  mind  St.  Mark’s  register,  with  the  quaint  remarks 
inserted  at  Baptism,  wedding  or  funeral,  by  its  first  rector,  who 
sometimes,  from  that  vast  parish  reaching  from  Niagara  to 
Long  Point,  baptized  dozens,  nay  scores,  using  this  simple 
china  bowl. 
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A pocketbook , gives  us  a pathetic  reminder  of  the  day 
Niagara  was  taken.,  27th  May,  1813.  On  a tablet  at  the  north 
door  of  St.  Mark’s  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  four 
heroes  who  were  killed  while  defending  the  town,  the  first 
name  being  Capt.  Martin  Me  Lellan.  and  there  is  ithe  name 
in  his  own  hand  in  this  pocketbook,  Dec.,  1812.  It  was  thought 
at  first  that  the  purse  was  found  on  the  dead  body,  but  a 
different  explanation  is  now^given,  no  less  pathetic  and  strik- 
ing: The  captain  went  to  Virgil,  where  his  wife  then  was, 

to  bid  her  good-bye,  having  a presentiment  that  the  morrow 
would  be  his  last  on  earth,  an  engagement  being  expected,  the 
American  force  having  anchored  in  sight  of  the  town.  To  the 
wife  were  given  the  pocketbook  and  watch,  and  the  presenti- 
ment proved  true,  for  in  spiking  the  guns  while  retreating  the 
fog  lifted  and  he  was  slain. 

But  perhaps  the  article  which  attracts  the  most  attention 
is  the  cocked  hat  of  General  Brock,  with  white  ostrich  plumes, 
red  and  white  cockade  and  gold-plated  chain.  Since,  like 
George  Washington,  we  cannot  tell  a lie,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Gen.  Brock  never  wore  the  hat  as  when  it  arrived  for  him 
from  England  he  lay  in  a hero’s  grave  in  Fort  George.  A 
letter  is  in  existence  written  by  him  to  his  brother : “All  the 
articles  I ordered  have  arrived  except  the  cocked  hat,  for  which 
I am  sorry,  as  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  my  head  I 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a hat  to  suit  me.”  The  ladies  of  the 
Historical  Society,  Toronto  wrote  to  have  it  measured  inside, 
and  the  result  quite  justified  the  use  of  the  descriptive  adjec- 
tive as  the  measurement  was  twenty-five  inches.  A military 
order  of  1811  that  the  ostrich  plumes  be  inside  the  flaps,  and 
another  in  1814  repealing  this  order  justify  the  position  of  the 
trimming.  The  hat  was  used  at  the  different  funerals,  being- 
placed  on  the  coffin  in  1824  and  again  in  1853  when  many  old 
soldiers  asked  permission  to  try  it  on. 

Here  is  the  Upper  Canada  Gazette,  1794,  Newark ; pub- 
lished by  Roy,  and  a later  one  by  Sylvester  Tiffany  with 
curious  advertisements  and  vistas  opened  up  into  the  life  of 
a hundred  years  ago  when  gay  assemblies,  and  French  Counts, 
and  American  Commissioners,  Governor  Simcoe  himself,  and 
his  secretary/,  that  remarkable  and  'inexplicable  man,  Col. 
Talbot,  danced  with  Niagara  belles. 

Two  documents  show  the  heads  of  families  and  number 
in  the  family  of  the  congregations  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  St. 
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Mark’s,  the  first  being  a parchment  petition  to  the  Queen  in 
1842  complaining  that  they  had  not  received  their  share  of 
the  Clergy  Reserve  Fund.  Of  all  the  autographs  found  here 
not  one  is  that  of  a living  person.  The  Census  Enumerators 
report  of  the  families  of  St.  Mark’s  in  1848  gives  a total  of 
1060  people  exclusive  of  the  military  in  barracks  or  the  coun- 
try people. 

The  commissions  of  Robert  Nelles,  an  officer  in  the  Lin- 
coln Militia,  from  1788  to  1813,  as  successively  lieutenant, 
captain,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  show  the  signature  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  Gore,,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Lord  Colborne  and 
Butler. 

What  story  is  hinted  at  in  the  coat  of  arms  and  parch- 
ment containing  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Dumbarton  and 
another  that  of  Paisley  to  John  Hamilton  for  good  deeds  done 
and  to  be  done,  dated  1748.  How  little  thought  the  ,giver  or 
the  receiver  that  we  in  this  distant  land  should  now  be  won- 
dering what  those  good  deeds  could  have  been  and  what  mean 
those  mysterious  words  “to  be  done.’’  Could  those  canny  Scots 
have  thu^  been  stipulating  that  no  future  reward  was  to  be 
given  for  any  further  devotion  to  duty? 

Here  is  a “tump  line”  one  hundred  years  bid,  .skilfully 
decorated  with  porcupine  quill  work,  which  had  been  used  by 
some  Indian  woma£  to  fasten  her  silent,  solemn-eyed  papoose 
and  carry  it  on  her  back  or  perchance  to  carry  a heavier  load 
of  food  or  game.  And  here  are  articles  which  show  how  our 
grandmothers  followed  the  description  in  Proverbs:  “She 

seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands, 
she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff,’’  a large  wheel,  a small  wheel,  reel,  cards,  hackles.  A 
number  of  these  last  show  that  raising  flax  must  have  been 
an  industry  here,  as  in  one  barn  were  found  five.  One  hackle 
is  old,  having  been  brought  in  1784  by  the  family  of  one  of 
Butler’s  Rangers. 

Numerous  documents,  now  framed,  recall  stirring  times 
as  the  proclamation  of  Wm.  Lyon  McKenzie  from  Navy 
Island,  1837.  Among  other  names  may  be  seen  that  of  Samuel 
Lount,  so  ruthlessly  executed.  Another  proclamation  of  a 
reward  of  $500  for  the  capture  of  James  Morreau,  a rebel, 
evidently  a Frenchman,  and  on  inquiry  we  learn  that  he  was 
actually  hanged  at  Niagara  jail  and  a record  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  register  gives  the  fact  that  he  was  baptized  provis- 
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ionally,  he  not  knowing  whether  this  had  been  done  before. 

Some  curious  old  books  and  pamphlets  give  interesting 
glimpses  of  early  life  in  Canada.  A book  containing  letters  to 
Archdeacon  McGrath,  Dublin,  has  engravings  by  the  novelist 
Samuel  Lover,  showing  the  log  house  of  1832,  the  bear  hunts 
and  fishing  expeditions/  One  item  referring  to  the  scarcity 
of  drug  stores  says  that : “one  woman  in  Niagara  compounds 
medicines  and  puddings  with  equal  confidence,  but  not  with 
equal  skill.”  The  formidable  speech  of  Bishop  Strachan  on 
the  Clergy  Reserve  question  recalls  the  memory  of  that  vigor- 
ous ecclesiastical  statesman  who  gave  and  received  such 
mighty  blows,  and  who  was  so  vigorously  denounced  by 
Robert  Gourlay,  who  lay  at  one  time  a prisoner  in  Niagara 
jail,  a picture  of  which  now  hangs  on  the  wall,  a contrast  to 
its  present  appearance  as  “Our  Western  Home.”  A scrip  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1773  for  four  shillings  recalls  the  time  when 
that  State  was  a British  colony,  and  a curious  deed  of  land 
has  on  it  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Canada  Company  in  the 
Huron  tract.  A Mavor’s  spelling  book,  printed  in  Niagara  in 
1824,  gives  some  astonishing  statements,  but  this  is  far 
eclipsed  as  a school  book  by  the  Agricultural  Reader  by  a 
vice-president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  since  learned  to 
have  been  Bishop  Fuller.  Whether  the  pupils  of  any  school 
were  ever  condemned  to  use  this  book  is  not  known,  but  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  it  is  hoped  not,  as  the  book  consists 
of  disquisitions  on  mangel  wurzel,  manures,  sheep  raising, 
soils,  etc.,,  actually,  however,  enlivened  by  two  lessons  in  verse, 
one  stanza  of  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  called 
“The  Farmer’s  Fair.” 

“Bring  heifers,  steers  and  stately  calves, 

Let  bulls  and  goats  be  there, 

Bring  natives,  long  horns,  short  horns,  no  horns, 

All  to  The  Farmers’  Fair.” 

Three  sermons  preached  by  ministers  of  the  town  in  war 
time  will  compare  favorably  with  sermons  of  the  present  day, 
one  during  the  War  of  1812  by  Rev.  John  Burns,  the  others 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1837  by  Rev.  R.  McGill  and  Rev.  T.  Creen. 
The  manuscript  of  a fourth  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  and  appears  in  this  pamphlet,  that  of  the  first  minister 
of  St.  Mark’s  sent-out  in  1792  by  S.  P.  G.  Rev.  R.  Addison. 
“Brothers  of  the  craft”  are  all  interested  in  the  old  Masonic 


apron,  hand  painted  on  silk.  It  is  not  known  how  old,  or  whe- 
ther done  here  or  in  Scotland. 

A heavy,  leather-covered  book,  the  inside  pages  yellow 
and  water-stained,  tells  the  story  of  the  Niagara  Library  from 
1800  to  1820.  As  the  library  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Heron, 
a bookseller,  and  who  kept  a lending  library,  the  books  must 
be  scattered  over  the  country,  but  for  a long  time  no  glimpse 
could  be  obtained  of  those  books,  though  the  library  numbered 
1000  volumes.  But  another  strange  coincidence  throws  a ray 
of  light.  In  asking  information  from  an  old  lady,  who  as  a 
child  was  at  the  second  funeral  of  Brock  in  1824,  she  had  the 
previous  day  received  a card  inquiring  about  the  Niagara 
library  of  1800,  as  the  writer  had  a book  snatched  from  the 
flames  in  1813.  Since  then  a book  has  been  sent  to  the  collec- 
tion with  the  label  “Niagara  Library,  1801,  Number  81,”  and 
correspondng  with  the  catalogue  number  81. 

Here  are  pictures  of  a few  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  town,  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  Col.  Butler, 
Laura  Secord,  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  Capt.  Thos.  Dick,  Samuel 
Zimmerman,  and  here  is  a sweet-faced  old  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a heroine,  who  on  the  day  when  6000  men  menaced  our 
town,  encouraged  the  soldiers  by  serving  out  coffee  and  re- 
freshments. The  wife  of  the  lighthouse  keeper,  Dominick 
Henry,  it  is  mentioned  in  a pamphlet  of  the,  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Society  was  voted  £25  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
services.  The  delight  of  her  granddaughter  in  being  sent  the 
extract  relating  to  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Quade,  is  one  of 
the  compensations  for  the  labor  of  these  investigations.  A 
picture  of  a log  house  built  in  1814  is  a contrast  to  the  modern 
dwellings. 

A friend,  in  presenting  some  articles  said:  “I  give  you 
this  as  seed  . Some  one  will  see  it  and  say  T have  something 
like  that  at  home  which  I will  bring  you,’  ” and  within  a week 
this  was  twice  verified.  On,  seeing  la  few  wampum  beads 
from  an  ossuary,  a visitor  said  “My  wife  has  a wampum 
necklace  given  when  her  grandfather  was  made  a chief,  which 
she  may  lend  you,”  and  so  another  contribution  came.  On 
seeing  an  iron  tomahawk,  a gentleman  said:  “Yesterday  some- 
thing exactly  similar  was  ploughed  up,  which  I will  bring,  as 
I now  know^  what  it  is,”  and  so  one  contribution  leads  to 
another. 

A large  contribution  is  a collection  in  a large  picture  frame. 


which  may  be  said  to  be  a complete  history  of  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  being  about  two  hundred 
military  buttons  of  different  regiments,  British,  United  States, 
Canadian,  picked  up  at  Fort  George,  all  neatly  labeled.  In  the 
centre  a belt  buckle,  49,  recalls  the  regiment  of  the  noble 
Brock,  “The  Green  Tigers.” 

Nor  is  the  list  still  exhausted.  A Labrador  seal  skin  coat 
from  the  Northwest  Rebellion  and  the  scarlet  coat  of  a captain 
in  the  War  of  1812  form  a striking  contrast.  Indian  pipes, 
with  beautifully  worked  stems,  hammer  stones. . household 
utensils  of  other  days,  waffle  irons,  warming  pans,  snuffers, 
tell  a page  of  forgotten  history  to  the  children  of  the  present 
day.  A battle-axe  from  an  Ayrshire  bog,  and  a perfect  trilo- 
bite  from  England,  with  some  beautifully  polished  flint  arrow- 
heads of  early  British  workmanship  show  that  not  alone  is  this 
continent  under  tribute.  Gleaner  newspapers,  old  letters,  seals, 
all  speak  to  us  of  the  past. 

Among  the  strange  coincidences  in  life  which  give  color 
to  the  saying  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  the  following 
may  be  recorded:  A letter  received  from  Mr.  Eakins  the 

librarian  of  Osgoode  Hall,  asked  information  about  the  ten 
members  of  the  Law  Society  founded  in  1797.  Of  one  par- 
ticularly could  nothing  be  gleaned,  W.  D.  Powell,  Jr.,  of 
Queenston.  Just  that  day  our  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Ball, 
brought  in  a letter  belonging  to  his  wife,  a granddaughter  of 
Robert  Nelles  of  Grimsby,  and  which  proved  to  be  a letter 
from  W.  D.  Powell  himself,  and  gives  a glimpse  of  a romantic 
runaway  match.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Robert  Nelles,  40 
Mile  Creek : 

Oueenston,  28th  July,  1802. 

Dear  Sir — I should  be  unpardonable  if  I lost  any  time 
returning  the  hearty  thanks  which  are  so  justly  due  from  me 
to  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  assistance  in  rendering  me 
one  of  the  most  happy  of  men.  After  leaving  your  house  on 
Friday  night  we  had  an  uncommonly  fatiguing  ride  to  Run- 
chey’s,  and  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  following  morning, 
where  by  Mr.  Addison’s  assistance,  we  were  soon  out  of  the 
fear  of  pursuit.  Mrs.  Powell  joins  with  me  in  her  professions 
of  gratitude  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Nelles,  and  requests  that 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  apprising  her  sister,  Ellen,  of  her 
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love  and  obligations  to  her  for  the  part  she  took  in  forwarding 
our  escape. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  POWELL,  JR. 

Another  interesting  document  is  the  subscription  list  of 
the  children  of  St.  Mark’s  to  procure  a chair  for  the  old  clerk, 
to  whom  we  find  an  inscription  in  the  graveyard:  John  Wray, 
who  had  been  clerk  of  the  church  for  fifty  years,  and  died 
in  1846.  This  is  the  quaint  heading  tc$  the  list : “Whereas, 

the  old  clerk  has  returned  to  town  and  expects  to  occupy  his 
place  in  the  church  so  long  as  he  lives  and  is  able  to  attend 
divine  service,  it  has  been  observed  that  his  seat  on  a stool  is 
not  easy  nor  suitable  for  him,  and  an  easy  chair  has  \been 
thought  of.  This  has  been  made  to  order  and  will  \be  “an 
appropriate  present  to  honorable  age  from  the  young  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  his  grey  hairs  and  long  services.”  The 
list  of  youthful  contributors  will  be  carefully  preserved  among 
th  records  of  St.  Mark’s  Church.  . Niagara,  Sept.  20th,  1844. 
The  cost  is  £1.  15s.  currency.  The  surplus  for  Sunday  School 
books.’’  Of  the  thirty-seven  names  signed  here  there  are  now, 
after  fifty-five  years,  only  eight  living.  The  sums  signed  are 
from  7 l-2d.  to  2s.  6d.,  the  whole  sum  contributed  being  £3.  5s. 
The  receipt  of  the  maker  of  the  chair,  John  Andrews,  is  on 
the  back  of  the  paper.  Such  well  known  names  as  Boulton, 
Dickson,  Ball,  Creen,  Melville,  Campbell,  McCormick,  Hall, 
Willson,  occur.  Mr.  Wray  is  described  by  an  old  lady,  an 
octogenarian,  as  a little  old  man.  The  chair  is  low,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  choir,  having  been  lately  freshly  upholstered. 

An  oil  painting  of  Col.  John  Butler  has  a curious  history: 
Painted  in  Niagara  in  1834  from  the  original  oil  painting 
(which  is  npw  in  Ottawa)  by  Henry  Oakley,  the  son  of  the 
Baptist  minister,  it  has,  after  being  in  Bronte  for  sixty  years, 
now  come  back  to  Niagara.  The  vane  on  the  steeple  of  .St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  put  on  in  1831,  and  bent  in  the  tornado  of 
1855,  the  figure  of  an  angel  blowing  a trumpet,  called  often 
the  “Angel  Gabriel,”  after  lying  in  a barn  for  over  forty 
years,  has  here  found  a resting  place. 

The  collecting  and  arranging  of  so  large  a number  of 
articles  in  so  short  a time  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
much  labor,  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  contri- 
butions of  Messrs.  Charles  Ball,  Alexander  Servos,  Alfred 
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Ball,  Miss  Creen,  Miss  Crouch  and  many  others.  A short 
historical  sketch  has  appeared  in  the  Niagara  “Times”  each 
week,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  all  articles  contributed, 
and  this  perhaps  has  helped  somewhat.  The  distribution  of 
the  yearly  reports,  with  partial  catalogue,  and  now  a com- 
plete to  date  catalogue  of  twelve  pages,  has  been  printed  for 
us  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Ross  Robertson,  who  has 
taken  much  kindly  interest  in  our  work,  the  publication  of  our 
pamphlets  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  all  these  have  no  doubt  helped  in 
the  evolution  of  our  room.  We  should  not  have  been  able  to 
print  so  many  pamphlets  had  it  not  been  for  a grant  for  print- 
ing purposes  from  the  Ontario  Government. 

The  tea  caddy  of  Laura  Secord,  a curiosity  in  itself,  even 
had  it  not  been  the  property  of  such  a heroine,  came  by  post 
from  Winnipeg,  loaned  by  the  granddaughter  of  Laura  Secord 
herself.  Copies  of  the  Canadian  Punch,  1848-9,  give  curious 
glimpses  of  the  feeling  to  Lord  Elgin.  The  Gleaner  for  1832-3 
and  six  months  of  the  first  year,  1817-18,  Giddings  Almanac 
for  1831,  giving  all  the  evidence  of  the  trial  at  Lockport  of 
those  concerned  in  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  give  us  curious 
reading  now.  A pencil  outline  by  General  Seaton  Gordon, 
with  watermark  1822,  of  buildings  then,  1824,  at  Fort  Miss- 
issagua  was  found  by  the  son  when  examining  his  father’s 
papers,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Winnett  at  Queen’s  Hotel,  and 
thus  our  collection  increases. 

A powder  horn  with  Indian  hieroglyphics,  formerly  the 
property  of  Chief  Brant,  Thayendaneagea,  having  been  pre- 
sented to  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseaux,  Indian  interpreter,  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Servos,  the  writer  of  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseaux  in  this  pamphlet  Two  sil- 
houettes framed  ’.give  us  the  faces  of  two  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
Hannah  Ball  and  John  Secord.  A plate  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers  was  formerly  owned  by  Mrs,  Law  whose  husband 
was  killed  at  Queenston.  She  is  described  by  a lady  who 
remembers  her,  becoming  excited  when  talking  of  the  war  as 
taking  snuff  and  sneezing  and  crying  in  succession.  A buckle 
with  Scotch  Thistles  and  the  figures  93  tells  of  the  time  when 
that  famous  regiment  marched  proudly  through  the  streets 
with  philabegs  and  tartans  and  the  bagpipes  followed  by  the 
ubiquitous  small  boy. 

The  value  of  such  a room  has  already  been  shewn,  as 
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numerous  letters  have  been  received  asking  information  to  be 
found  in  our  old  newspaper  files.  One  great  want  is  an  iso- 
lated building,  fire-proof,  on  the  ground  floor,  but  whether 
this  object  of  our  ambition  will  be  attained  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  We  have  petitioned  the  Ontario  government  to  give 
a grant  to  erect  a monument  at  the  landing  place  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  here,  and  have  suggested  that  this  memor- 
ial should  take  the  form  of  a building  to  contain  the  collection 
of  our  society,  the  names  of  the  Loyalists  to  be  placed  on  the 
walls.  A circular  has  also  been  sent  out  to  descendants  of 
U.  E.  Loyalists  asking  advice  and  assistance  in  this  direction. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  a collection  of  this  kind 
and  underrate  its  value,  but  Mr.  David  Boyle,  our  Provincial 
Archaeologist,  who  has  given  us  much  valuable  advice  and 
assistance,  who  has  done  such  noble  service  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Archaeological  Museum,  Toronto,  who  has  devoted 
days  and  nights,  nayy  years  of  his  life  to  this  object,  whose 
influence  has  brought  flowing  into  his  collection  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  such  valuable  additions,  whose  admirable  reports, 
appreciated  first  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  now 
at  last  convinced  Canadians  of  the  value  of  their  archaeologist. 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  a paper  read  on  17th  Sept.,  at  the  anniversary 
ot  the  Society,  used  these  words : “For  local  history  purposes 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  local  museum.  Wherever 
there  is  a good  library  there  should  be  a good  museum ; one 
without  the  other  is  incomplete.  It  should  supplement  the 
library  and  be  supported  by  the  country  as  well  as  the  library. 
Object  teaching  is  the  oldest  kind  of  teaching,  and  every 
object  should  illustrate  a point,  embrace  some  statement,  or 
elucidate  something  otherwise  obscure.” 

It  had  been  intended  to  have  an  addition  to  the  last  articla, 
“The  Evolution  of  an  Historical  Room,”  but  it  has  since  been 
thought  that  this  might  furnish  material  for  a pamphlet  in  itself,  as 
instead  of  the  one  thousandvarticles  in  1899,  there  are  now  in  1914 
nearly  six  thousand,  and  instead  of  the  long  narrow  room  in  the 
third  story  of  the  Court  House,  a substantial  brick  building  40  x 70 
feet  has  been  erected.  Instead  of  sixty  members  then  there  arc 
now  two  hundred  and  forty;  instead  of  five  pamphlets  wc  have  now 
in  1914  reached  the  twenty-fifth  issue. 


Since  writing’  the  above  the  old  account  book  of  a family 
living'  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River  has  been  presented, 
dating  from  1806,  one  page  of  which  may  be  reproduced  here. 
In  reading  of  the  War  we  often  meet  with  accounts  of  prop- 
erty destroyed,  sometimes  by  the  enemy,  sometimes  by  our 
own  troops  to  prevent  it  falling  intoi  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
Claims  were  afterwards  made  of  war  losses,  some  of  which 
were  paid,,  in  part,  after  tedious  delay ; for  some  no  compen- 
sation was  received.  In  mdny  cases  claims  were  bought  up 
for  a small  sum  from  those  in  dire  need.  The  amounts  claimed, 
as  damages  seem  large,  but  we  must  remember  that  prices  in 
war  time  ran  enormously  high.  The  following  is  the  list: 

Statement  of  property  lost  and  destroyed  by  the  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  from  1812  to  1815  : — 


One  piece  of  broadcloth,  30  yds.,  at  40s £ 60 

12  blankets,  at  £2  5s.  per  blanket  27 

Clothing,  three  fine  coats,  one  Surtout  coat  20 

Family  clothing  50 

Seventeen  hogs  34 

Two  day  books,  containing  accounts  150 

Taken  out  of  the  shop  in  1813  40 

One  house  burned,  estimated  at 800 

One  kitchen,  estimated  at  . . . . 200 

Furniture  of  the  house 500 

One  barn  with  hay  and  forage 150 

One  sleigh  plough,  horse  and  two  barrels  of  salt.  . 40 

Eight  acres  of  wheat  , estimated  at  150  bushels  ....  93  15 

Garden  and  orchard,  and  other  damage  in  the  place  100 
In  the  blacksmith  shop,  part  of  two  sets  of  tools 

with  one  and  a half  tons  of  steel  and  iron  ....  450 

400  barrels  of  coke  coal,  at  5s.  per  barrel  100 

Lost  on  upper  farm  in  hay  and  grain 50 

One  set  of  books  supposed  to  contain  accounts  to 

amount  of  . 800 

One  set  of  harness  for  two  horses,  one  saddle  and 

two  bridles  . 20 

52  days  of  captain’s  pay  and  other  accounts  passed 
the  Board  of  Claims  and  burned  in  Mr.  Crook’s 
office  33 


The  total  amount  reached  almost  £4000,  and  the  'old 
leather  bound  book,  with  its  contents,  brings  up  the  names  of 
many  of  those  early  pioneers  who  did  and  dared  and  suffered 
so  much  to  keep  their  heritage  as  British  soil  a heritage  which 
we  now  enjoy. 


Meetings 

The  Regular  Meetings  are  on  the  second  Monday  of  each 
month  from  October  to  May,  except  that  the  Annual  Meeting  is  on 
the  13th  of  October. 


Publications 

Of  many  of  our  Publications  the  edition  is  exhausted,  but 
we  have 

5 The  present  issue,  (re  print) 

12.  Battle  of  Fort  George,  republished. 

14.  Letters  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Dummer  Powell,  1807-1821. 

15  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  Count  de  Puiaaye,  republished 

17.  Ten  Years  of  the  Colony  of  Niagara. 

18.  Early  History  of  St.  Mark’s,  Robert  Gourlay,  etc. 

19.  Inscriptions  and  Graves  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  Price  40 

cents,  No  10,  leprinted  with  additions. 

20.  Reminiscences  of  Fenian  Raid,  etc. 

21.  Historic  Buildings,  Churches,  No,  7,  reprinted  with  additions. 

22.  Some  Graves  in  Lundy’s  Lane. 

23.  Fort  Niagara,  Col.  MacDougal. 

24.  Catalogue. 

25.  Laura  Secord,  Diary  of  a Prisoner  in  Fort  Garry,  1869-70 

The  Historical  Room  is  open  every  Saturday  afternoon  from  3 
to  5,  in  winter,  and  in  summer  also  on  Wednesday. 

We  have  now  a membership  of  two  hundred  and  forty. 


